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ABSTRACT 


UNITED  STATES  ARMY  AIRBORNE  FORCES s  AN  INSTRUMENT  OF  LAND 
POWER,  1990-2000;  by  Major  Joel  J.  Snow,  USA,  168  pages. 

This  study  critically  analyzes  the  future  roles  of  United 
States  Army  airborne  forces  as  an  instrument  of  national 
security  policy  during  the  period  1990-2000.  A  key  to  that 
analysis  is  the  relationship  of  the  strategic  roles  of 
airborne  forces  to  requirements  of  those  forces  at  the 
operational  and  tactical  levels  of  war. 

Conducted  from  a  doctrinal  perspective,  the  study  examines 
the  historical  basis  for  the  American  use  of  airborne 
forces.  That  examination  reveals  an  American  tradition  of 
using  airborne  forces  in  tactical  (versus  operational  or 
strategic)  roles.  The  author  shows  that  that  tradition  will 
likely  influence  the  future  American  use  of  its  airborne 
forces. 

After  describing  the  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical 
nature  of  future  conflicts  during  the  target  period 
(1990-2000),  a  feasible  set  of  roles  and  missions  for  US 
Army  airborne  forces  is  presented.  Each  of  the  three  levels 
of  war  is  discussed,  with  emphasis  on  the  operational  level. 
Four  illustrative  scenarios  are  used:  high-intensity 
conflict  in  Europe  (operational  role),  h fgh-i n tensi ty 
conflict  in  Europe  (tactical  role),  mid-  to  high-intensity 
conflict  in  the  Middle  East  (operational  role),  and 
low-intensity  conflict  in  North  Africa  (strategic  role). 

To  facilitate  the  potential  of  airborne  forces  producing 
operat i onal 1 y  significant  battlefield  victories,  a  set  of 
prescriptive  requirements  for  the  future  is  offered.  The 
author  stresses  a  balance  between  the  three  elements  of  the 
paradigm  used  —  "soldiers,"  "weapons,"  and  "doctrine." 

The  analysis  reveals  that,  assigned  the  proper  missions  and 
adequately  resourced,  United  States  Army  airborne  forces  can 
effectively  serve  as  an  instrument  of  national  security 
policy  during  the  period  1990-2000. 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 


Background 

The  most  recent  version  of  the  United  States  Army's 
Field  Manual  100-5,  Qperat i ons  ,  represents  a  potential 

t 

quantum  jump  in  the  US  Army's  appreciation  of  the  -fact  that 
"War  is  simply  the  continuation  of  policy  by  other 
means."1  Decidedly  Cl ausew i tz i an  in  nature,  this 
■mother  ship"  o-f  US  Army  doctrine  is  intended  to  set  the 
tone  -for  -follow-on  manuals  which  will  guide  doctrine, 
tactics,  organization,  and  equipment  development  in  the 
■future.  That  manual  has  enjoyed  popular  support  and 
acceptance  throughout  the  Army,  partly  due  to  its  attempt  t 
draw  a  balance  between  the  offense  and  defense — a  balance 
that  was  (mistakenly)  perceived  as  missing  from  the  1 976 
version  of  the  same  manual.  The  AirLand  Battle  doctrine 
contained  in  FM  100-5  is  intended  to  be  applicable  to  all 
scenarios  which  the  US  Army  may  face  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  that  doctrine  was 
designed  to  be  as  useful  on  low-intensity,  "relatively 
unsophisticated"  battlefields  as  on  the  "central 
battlefield"  of  Europe. 


Concurrent  with  the  development  of  the  AirLand 


Battle  doctrine  were  discussions  about  a  'force  structure 
that  would  allow  execution  of  that  doctrine.  Those 
discussions  are  continuing.  Recently,  major  interest  has 
been  shown  in  the  re-introduction  of  "light  forces"  into  the 
US  Army  force  structure.  Because  of  the  renewed  interest  in 
such  "light  forces"  and  the  US  Army's  capability  to  fight  in 
scenarios  outside  the  "central  battlefield"  of  Europe,  an 
analysis  of  the  future  uses  of  airborne  forces  is 
appropr i ate . 


Purpose 

This  thesis  will  deal  with  one  element  of  the  US 
Army  force  structure — airborne  forces — and  the  role  of  those 
forces  in  United  States  military  strategy  for  the  next 
decade.  Specifically,  the  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to 
critically  analyze  the  future  role  of  US  Army  airborne 
forces  as  an  instrument  of  national  security  policy  during 
the  period  1990-2000. 

Perspec  t i ve 

A  key  to  the  analysis  that  follows  is  the 
relationship  of  the  strategic  role  of  airborne  forces  to  the 
requirements  of  those  forces  at  the  operational  and  tactical 
levels  of  war.  The  reason  for  the  importance  of  that 
relationship  (or  linkage)  is  the  traditional  role  of  US 


airborne  -forces  as  “America's  strategic  reserve.*  Strategic 
considerations  are  of  critical  importance  in  analyzing 
future  roles,  missions,  organization  and  equipment 
requirements  for  airborne  forces. 

According  to  FM  100-5,  “Military  strategy  sets  the 
fundamental  conditions  for  operat i ons . “ *  Our  airborne 
forces  are  unique  “...in  that  they  provide  the  nation  with  a 
flexible  force  that  can  be  deployed  strategically  and 
inserted  rapidly  anywhere  in  the  world  as  either  a  deterrent 
or  as  a  strike  force. "a  Some  strategists  consider  the 
commitment  of  airborne  forces  as  a  means  of  conveying  a 
“.. .purpose  ... t that  1 i s  more  political  than  military."* 
According  to  Brigadier  General  Peter  J.  Boylan,  current 
Assistant  Division  Commander  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division, 
"The  credibility  of  the  (airborne)  force  must  be  closely 
tied  to  the  adversary's  perception  of  political  will  and  not 
necessarily  to  a  mere  military  capab i 1 i ty . “ ® 

Nathan  Bedford  Forrest  is  credited  with  saying  that 
"getting  there  firstest  with  the  mostest"  is  critical  in 
war.  This  idea  highlights  the  necessity  for  not  only 
deploying  rapidly,  but  also  arriving  in  an  objective  area 
with  enough  force  to  get  the  job  done.  A  key  task  of  this 
thesis  is  to  .analyze  what  an  airborne  force  must  be  able  to 
do  once  on  the  ground,  at  the  operational  and  tactical 
levels,  in  order  to  credibly  serve  either  as  a  deterrent 
force  or,  if  deterrence  fails,  to  function  tactically  as  the 
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first  step  in  an  escalating  commitment  of  US  forces.  The 
changing  strategic,  social,  and  technoi ogi pal  world  has 
taken  us  beyond  the  time  when  a  mere  battalion-sized 
airborne  drop  can  be  depended  upon  to  adequately  influence 
other  nations  of  the  world.  The  analysis  of  the  future 
strategic  and  operational/tactical  environments  contained  in 
this  study  points  out  the  merit  of  Jeffrey  Record's 
statement  that  "The  days  are  gone  when  a  handful  of  Uiestern 
troops  armed  with  a  few  Maxim  guns  could  awe  and  subdue  the 
non-industr ial i zed  regions  of  the  world."*  Credibility 
requirements  of  the  future  will,  even  more  so  than  today, 
require  an  "index  of  effectiveness  beyond  glory.*7 

This  analysis  will  be  concerned  with  the  ptriod 
1990-2000.  The  intent  is  not  to  slight  the  critically 
important  role  of  US  Army  airborne  forces  during  the 
remainder  of  this  decade.  Their  role  as  part  of  the  Central 
Command  (CENTCOM)  is  expected  to  change  very  little  in  the 
short  term  0983-1989).  My  intent  is  to  break  new  ground, 
to  overcome  years  of  institutional  inertia  and  to  facilitate 
the  process  of  adapting  early  to  the  strategic  and 
operational  requirements  of  the  next  decade.  By  adapting 
early  to  changes  which  the  future  holds,  airborne  forces  can 
become  proactive  in  serving  US  security  interests.  This 
stands  in  contrast  to  their  current  role  as  a  reactive, 
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Definitions 

Before  proceeding,  it  is  useful  to  provide  the 
reader  with  specific  definitions  of  several  terms  that  will 
be  used  throughout  this  paper.  These  include  “airborne 
forces"  and  the  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  levels 
of  war.  Firit,  "airborne  forces"  refers  specifically  to  US 
Army  airborne  divisions  and  corps.  Although  the  US  Army 
currently  has  only  one  airborne  division  and  one  airborne 
corps  headquarters  (the  82d  Airborne  Division  and  XVIII 
Airborne  Corps  based  at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina),  the 
assumption  will  not  be  made  that  such  a  limitation  will 
apply  to  the  future.  Uih  i  1  e  it  is  also  recognized  that  there 
are  smaller  airborne  and  special  forces  units  deployed  in 
overseas  theatres,  this  thesis  will  not  address  those  units 
although  some  of  its  findings  may  be  applicable  to 
them.®  In  addition,  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  the 
two  US  Army  Ranger  battalions  and  Special  Forces  units  are 
not  included  in  the  term  "airborne  forces."  However,  the 
capabilities  of  the  traditional  airborne  forces,  rangers, 
and  special  forces  are  often  complementary.  This  can  be 
especially  true  when  considering  contingency  force 
operat i ons . * 

Referring  again  to  FM  100-5,  Qoerat i ons  ,  the  broad 
divisions  of  activity  in  preparing  for  and  conducting  war 
are  spoken  of  as  the  "levels  of  war."  These  levels  of  war 


and  the  different  perspectives  provided  by  analyzing  war 


•from  each  o-f  them  are  especially  useful  when  considering 
airborne  forces.  This  is  true  because  such  forces  have  been 


used  in  the  past  to  accomplish  missions  at  each  of  the  three 
levels  of  war  and  the  potential  exists  for  the  same  to  occur 
in  the  future.  In  order  to  illustrate  this  point  without 
detracting  from  the  following  chapter,  only  a  quick  review 
of  World  War  II  examples  of  the  use  of  airborne  forces  will 
be  provided  as  each  level  of  war  is  defined. 

The  tactical  level  of  war  "encompasses  specific 
techniques  smaller  units  use  to  win  bat 1 1 es . . . I  as  well  as] 
the  movement  and  positioning  of  forces  on  the  battlefield  in 
relation  to  the  enemy. “ ■ o  Examples  of  the  tactical  use 
of  airborne  forces  include  the  Allied  landings  in  both 
Africa  and  Normandy  wherein  they  were  used  to  delay  enemy 
counter-attacks  against  Allied  amphibious  landings  on  the 
beaches.  The  Russians  dropped  three  airborne  brigades  into 
seven  drop  zones  in  the  Cherkassy-K i ev  area  in  September 
1943  to  establish  bridgeheads  across  the  Dnjepr  River  in 
advance  of  ground  forces.'1  Operation  Market-Garden  in 
September  1944  was  a  similar  tactical  use  of  airborne  forces 
by  American  and  British  forces.  The  common  charac ter i st i c 
of  these  airborne  operations  was  that  the  airborne  forces 
facilitated  the  landings  or  the  advance  of  friendly  ground 
forces  by  seizing  key  terrain.  The  main  effort  was  being 
made  by  the  ground  troops. 
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The  operation*]  level  of  war  is  less  well-defined. 


FM  100-5  describes  it  as  the  theory  of  larger  unit 
operations  and  states  that  it  involves  planning  and 
conducting  campaigns.12  A  less  useful  definition 
sometimes  heard  is  that  the  operational  level  of  war  refers 
to  operations  conducted  by  corps  and  echelons  above  corps. 
Edward  N.  Luttwak,  in  his  article  "The  Operational  Level  of 
War , *  provides  an  interesting  explanation  of  why  this  level 
of  war  is  inadequately  defined  in  Anglo-Saxon  military 
terminology.13  According  to  Luttwak,  the  American 
relative  advantage  in  material  resources  which  it  and  its 
allies  have  enjoyed  in  its  past  wars  has  resulted  in  an 
attrition  orientation  toward  warfare.  The  US  has  never  been 
faced  with  a  materially  superior  enemy  and  the  requirement 
to  develop  a  “ re  1  at i onal -maneuver "  style  of  war.  The 
circumstance  of  material  inferiority  causes  military 
thinkers  to  both  think  about  and  practice  war  in  operational 
terms  in  order  to  avoid  such  bloody  stalemates  as  were 
experienced  on  the  tactical  battlefields  of  World  War 
I.13  On  the  other  hand,  the  US  is  currently  in  just 
such  a  predicament  v i s  a  v i s  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the 
same  manner  that  the  Germans  developed  the  blitzkrieg  as  an 
alternative  to  the  mater i al sch 1 ach t  by  which  they  learned 
they  could  not  win  in  World  War  I,  the  US  is  in  the  process 
of  developing  a  style  of  war  < "rel at i onal -maneuver" >  which 
will  allow  it  to  compete  with  the  materially  superior  Soviet 


Union.  As  it  doss  so,  the  operational  level  of  war  will 
become  increasingly  better  defined  and  applied.  This  is,  of 
course,  an  imperative  since  the  "rel at i onal -maneuver"  style 
of  war,  while  it  offers  a  higher  potential  payoff  than 
attrition,  also  increases  vulnerability  to  catastrophic 
failure  if  not  conducted  correctly.  The  reason  for  this  is 
obvious — such  a  style  is  more  risky.  Whereas  the 
conservative,  attrition  style  against  a  superior  enemy  will 
guarantee  eventual  loss,  an  improperly  executed 
"re  1  at  i  onal -maneuver 11  approach  offers  a  quick,  devastating 
loss  of  forces  since  those  forces  committed  to  offensive 
actions  run  the  risk  of  being  isolated  and  defeated  in 
detail.  This  phenomenum  is  significant  to  an  analysis  of 
the  use  of  airborne  forces  since  airborne  forces  are 
strategi cal  1 y  and  operationally  mobile,  and  they  provide  a 
maneuver  capability  in  the  third  dimension.  The  potential 
for  the  use  of  airborne  forces  in  a  "rel at i onal -maneuver" 
style  of  war  is  higher  than  in  an  attrition  style  because  of 
those  characteristics.  The  Germans  were  the  only  ones  to 
use  airborne  forces  operationally  during  World  War  II.  They 
did  so  on  two  occasions — the  invasions  of  Holland  in  May 
1940  and  Crete  in  1941.  In  the  Holland  operation,  airborne 
forces  were  used  to  isolate  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  capture 
the  airport  at  Rotterdam,  and  to  secure  bridges  for  German 
armor  formations  to  cross.  The  tasks  of  German  airborne 
forces  in  the  Crete  invasion  were  to  secure  airfields  and  a 
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harbor  to  be  used  by  -follow-on,  heavier  -forces.  In  both 
cases,  the  success  of  the  entire  operation  depended  upon  th 
success  of  the  airborne  assaults.  In  addition,  the 
distances  between  the  airborne  forces  and  the  ground, 
follow-on  forces  were  much  greater  than  the  distances 
involved  in  the  tactical  missions  discussed  above. 

The  strategic  level  of  war  refers  to  the  employment 
of  the  armed  forces  of  a  nation,  either  through  the 
application  or  the  threat  of  force,  in  order  to  secure  the 
objectives  of  national  policy.  This  is  the  sense  in  which 
General  Boylan  speaks  of  Ma  strategy  of  pre-emptive  power 
project i on“ 1 ®  in  order  to  convey  a  political  intent. 
Airborne  forces  were  not  used  strategically  in  Ulorld  War  II 
by  either  side,  although  the  Allies  planned  an  airborne 
operation  into  the  Kasse 1 -Fr i tz 1 ar-Hof ge i smar  area  of 
Central  Germany  from  which  a  decisive  three-corps, 
ten-division  offensive  could  have  been  launched  against  the 
Ruhr.  This  would  have  been  an  independent  operation  with 
the  goal  of  denying  the  enemy  the  use  of  the  industrial 
capacity  of  the  Ruhr  region.  This  was  in  fact  a  strategic 
aim  of  Allied  ground  operations  following  the  breakout  from 
the  Normandy  beachhead.  Although  airborne  forces  were  neve 
committed  in  a  strategic  role,  the  mere  fact  of  the 
existence  of  the  First  Allied  Airborne  Army,  ready  for  use 
anywhere  in  the  European  theatre,  had  a  strategic  impact  on 
the  German  leadership  since  they  were  required  to  maintain 


mobile  'forces  in  reserve  to  reset  to  the  potential 
commitment  of  that  Airborne  Army. 

The  Road  Ahead 

The  history  of  airborne  forces  and  operations  is 
both  interesting  and  wel 1 -documented,  especially  the  history 
of  American,  German,  Soviet,  and  British  airborne  forces 
during  World  War  II.  Because  so  much  has  been  written  about 
that  era,  this  writer  has  not  attempted  to  re-plow  that 
ground.  Extensive  use  will  be  made  of  secondary  sources  in 
Chapter  Two  in  order  to  understand  how  past  airborne 
operations,  doctrine,  and  personalities  have  affected 
current  and  near-term  airborne  roles,  missions, 
organizations,  and  doctrine  —  to  include  the  operational 
concept  and  organization  for  "Airborne  Division  86."‘« 
Through  this  historical  analysis,  clues  to  future  roles, 
missions,  doctrine,  and  organization  of  US  airborne  forces 
for  the  period  1990-2000  have  been  deduced.  In  addition  to 
the  historical  experiences  of  American,  British,  German,  and 
Soviet  airborne  forces,  current  Soviet  operational  concepts 
for  the  use  of  airborne  forces  have  been  analyzed  in  order 
to  discern  potential  applications  of  those  concepts  to  US 
Army  airborne  forces  in  the  future. 

Chapter  Three  includes  the  critical  task  of 
determining  the  nature  of  future  conflict.  While  there  is 
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no  crystal  ball  with  which  to  predict  the  future,  prudent 
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use  is  made  of  such  recent  studies  as  "Strategic 
Requirements  for  the  Army  in  the  Year  2000”  by  Dr.  William 
J.  Taylor  and  Robert  Kupperman,  Edward  Luttwak's  "Historical 
Analysis  and  Projection  for  Army  2000 and  other  available 
efforts  to  gaze  into  the  future  of  warfare,  to  include 
future  technology.  Projected  changes  in  both  the  strategic 
environment  and  operational  requirements  during  the  period 
1990-2000  will  be  addressed.  The  resulting  synthesis 
provides  insights  into  the  nature  of  future  battlefields,  as 
well  as  the  roles  of  and  requirements  for  airborne  forces  on 
those  battlefields. 

Chapter  Four  provides  an  analysis  of  potential  roles 
of  airborne  forces  in  four  likely  scenarios.  The  scenarios 
used  are  drawn  from  the  discussion  in  Chapter  Two,  The 
Future  of  War.  The  scenarios  include  the  use  of  airborne 
forces  in  both  a  deep  attack  (operational)  role  and  a 
shallow  (tactical)  role  in  a  mid-  to  h i gh- i n tens i ty  conflict 
in  Europe,  a  CENTCOM-re 1 ated  scenario,  and  a  low-intensity 
conflict  scenario  in  a  Third  World  region.  For  each 
scenario  the  strategic  implications  as  well  as  the 
operational/tactical  levels  of  war  are  considered,  again 
emphasizing  the  linkage  of  those  levels  of  war. 

Chapter  Five  provides  a  discussion  of  the 
conceptual,  doctrinal,  organizational,  and  equipment 
requirements  for  airborne  forces  during  the  period  under 
consideration.  A  final  chapter,  Conclusions  and 


Recommendations,  provides  this  writer's  answer  to  the 
question  o f  the  proper  role  of  US  Army  airborne  forces  as  an 
instrument  of  national  security  policy  during  the  period 


1990-2000  and  specific  recommendat i ons  on  how  to  organize, 
equip,  and  train  those  forces. 


Onward 

In  the  recent  past  the  US  Army  and  the  National 
Command  Authority  have  come  to  look  upon  airborne  forces  as 
the  nation's  "strategic  reserve" — ready  on  short  notice  to 
go  anywhere  in  the  world  in  order  to  preserve  or  restore 
peace.  The  deterrent  value  of  such  a  strategically  mobile 
asset  is  apparent.  The  question  is  "Ulhat  must  airborne 
forces  be  able  to  do  if  committed?"  This  thesis  will  answer 
that  question  by  analyzing  how  airborne  forces  can 
contribute  to  modern  warfare  once  committed;  the  strategic, 
operational,  and  tactical  requirements  which  must  be  met  in 
order  to  allow  them  to  make  that  contribution;  and  what 
those  airborne  forces  should  look  like  during  the  period 


1990-2000. 
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CHAPTER  2 


HISTORY  OF  AIRBORNE  FORCES 


Introduction 

The  use  of  airborne  forces  is  a  relatively  new 
dimension  in  the  conduct  of  warfare.  The  speed  with  which 
the  use  of  airborne  forces  raced  to  the  forefront  of  events 
in  World  War  II  and  into  the  imagination  of  the  combatants 
on  both  sides  of  the  conflict  had  an  unparalleled  impact  not 
only  on  the  course  of  events  during  that  war,  but  also  on 
mi  1 i tary  affairs  after  the  war's  end.  The  influence  of  this 
dramatically  new  concept  has  continued  up  to  the  present 
and,  as  will  be  shown,  will  continue  well  into  the  future. 

Pre-World  War  II  Airborne  History 

The  concept  for  the  use  of  air-delivered  forces 
originated  well  before  World  War  II.  For  centuries  military 
men  have  thought  about  and  written  about  the  idea  of 
airborne  warfare.  The  Greeks  are  credited  with  fables  about 
flying  men  conducting  surprise  attacks  in  the  rear  of  their 
enemies.  The  Chinese,  according  to  old  Peking  records, 
designed  a  workable  parachute.  More  certain  is  the  fact 
that  in  the  fifteenth  century  Leonardo  da  Vinci  designed  and 


tested  a  parachute.  The  launching  of  the  first  practical 
balloons  in  the  1780'*  caused  the  idea  of  the  vertical 
envelopment  to  take  on  a  degree  of  respectability  it  had  not 
enjoyed  before  that  date.  It  is  reported  that  Napoleon 
considered  using  balloons  instead  of  ships  to  carry  an 
invasion  force  to  England.  The  material  impract i cal i ty  of 
undertaking  such  a  large-scale  airborne  operation  at  that 
time  is  obvious.'  But  that  did  not  stop  military  minds 
from  considering  the  possibilities.  Even  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  fascinated  with  the  idea  of  balloon-borne  forces.  His 
quote,  dated  1784,  indicates  that  fascination: 

Where  is  the  Prince  who  can  afford  so  to  cover 
his  country  with  troops  for  its  defense,  as  that 
ten  thousand  men  descending  from  the  clouds, 
might  not,  in  many  places,  do  an  infinite  amount 
of  mischief  before  a  force  could  be  brought 
together  to  repel  them?* 

The  first  suggested  use  of  airborne  operations  in 
modern  warfare  was  a  plan  conceived  by  Brigadier  General 
William  (Billy)  Mitchell.  Then  a  colonel  and  commander  of 
the  US  Army  Air  Corps  in  France  during  World  War  I,  Mitchell 
devised  a  proposal  in  October  1718  for  capturing  the 
fortress  city  of  Metz  by  parachuting  from  Allied  bombers  a 
large  portion  (approximately  10,000  men)  of  the  First  US 
Division.  Assisting  Mitchell  in  preparing  this  plan  was  a 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Lewis  H.  Brereton — later  destined  to 
command  the  First  Allied  Airborne  Army  in  World  War  II.  The 


plan  was  shelved  by  General  "Black  Jack"  Pershing, 

Commanding  General  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force, 
because  it  used  too  many  resources  and  was  too  novel  to  risk 
at  that  point  in  the  war.  The  realities  of  too  few  and 
inappropriate  types  of  aircraft  <bombers  versus  troop 
carriers),  too  few  parachute-trained  men,  and  inadequate 
communication  means  to  control  the  troops  once  they  were  on 
the  ground  dictated  the  abandonment  of  Mitchell's  plan. 

Interest  in  the  possibilities  of  airborne  warfare 
continued  after  Ulorld  War  I,  particularly  in  the  German  and 
Russian  armies.  The  Soviet  Army  led  the  way  in  encouraging 
interest  in  the  potential  of  this  new  idea  in  warfare.  In 
1930  the  Red  Army  dropped  a  lieutenant  and  eight  soldiers 
with  equipment  into  the  Moscow  area  during  their  maneuvers 
that  year.  In  1933  a  complete  battalion  was  parachuted  from 
TB-3  four-engined  transports  in  the  Ukraine.  In  Kiev  in 
1936  they  dropped  over  5000  parachute  troops  in  view  of 
foreign  military  attaches.1 

The  reaction  to  this  Soviet  demonstration  of 
airborne  capability  by  both  the  British  and  American 
military  establishments  was  not  enthusiastic,  to  say  the 
least.  The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  quickly  and 
energetically  took  up  the  idea  of  airborne  warfare  as  a 
complementary  method  of  speeding  up  the  armored  thrusts  of 
the  bl i tzkre i o  style  of  war  which  they  were  developing. 

The  Germans,  as  a  result  of  their  keen  interest  in  this  new 


approach  to  warfare,  soon  took  the  lead  in  the  development 


of  airborne  forces.  The  Fal 1 sch i rmJ aeoer  were  placed 
under  command  of  the  Luftwaffe  .  This  arrangement 
accomodated  the  greatest  amount  of  progress  in  techniques 
and  conceptual  development  of  their  use  with  the  least 
amount  of  inter-service  friction  and  argument  during  the 
inter-war  period.4 

The  German  Uorld  War  II  Airborne  Experience 

It  is  no  surprise  that  the  Germans  first  used 
airborne  troops  in  conducting  major  combat  operations.  In 
describing  German  airborne  operations,  it  is  important  to 
realize  that  airborne  forces'  operations  in  areas  under 
enemy  control  can  be  categorized  into  three  groupings  (not 
discussed  will  be  operations  in  areas  under  friendly 
control).  The  three  groupings  are  coup  de  main  <or 
“commando")  operations,  tactical  assignments,  and 
operational  assignments.5 

The  German  assault  against  Fort  Eben  Emael  on  May 
10,  1940  is  the  arch-typical  airborne  coup  de  main  of 
World  Liar  II.  This  assault  was  intended  to  aid  the  main 
purpose  of  the  Germans  in  the  Maastricht  area — the  capturing 
intact  of  bridges  at  Vroenhoven  and  Veldwezelt.  By  landing 
only  80  troops  in  gliders  directly  onto  the  superstruc ture 
of  Fort  Eben  Emael,  the  Germans  eliminated  the  possibility 
of  enemy  flank  fire  during  the  subsequent  attack  of  the  two 


key  bridge*  across  the  Albert  Canal  by  von  Kluge"*  4th  Army 
{consisting  of  two  army  corps).  The  subsequent  airdrop  of 
an  estimated  300  men  between  the  bridges  and  the  garrison 
responsible  for  destroying  those  bridges  (the  barracks  at 
Lamaeken)  prevented  the  Belp’ques  from  effectively 
counterattacking.  As  a  result,  in  a  matter  of  hours  the 
Germans  had  crossed  the  Belgian  border  despite  its  many 
fortifications.  Essentially  a  raid,  the  Fort  Eben  Emael 
assault  was  a  key  to  the  success  of  the  larger 
operat ion.* 

Although  not  the  preferred  use  of  its  airborne 
forces,  the  Germans  did  assign  tactical  missions  to  their 
Fal 1 sch i rmiaeoer  .  (The  rationale  for  German  dislike  of 
such  assignments  for  its  airborne  troops  will  be  discussed 
later.)  Such  assignments  facilitate  either  the  landing  or 
the  advance  of  friendly  ground  troops  or  block  the  retreat 
of  enemy  forces,  usually  by  seizing  key  points  in  the 
enemy's  rear.  Used  in  this  manner,  "...airborne 
action. ..will  succeed  only  when  it  is  linked  with  other 
action."7  Given  such  a  mission  as  this,  the  effort  of 
the  airborne  troops  is  subsidiary,  while  the  main  effort  is 
made  by  the  ground  troops.  In  addition  to  the  examples  of 
the  tactical  application  of  airborne  forces  given  in  Chapter 
One,  one  additional  example  of  this  type  action  is  the 
German  operation  in  April  1941  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

In  this  action  a  German  paratroop  regiment  was  assigned  the 
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mission  of  keeping  the  bridge  from  the  Greek  mainland  to  the 
Peloponnesus  open  for  German  ground  troops  as  well  as 
preventing  the  escape  of  British  troops  to  Crete  and  Egypt. 
An  excellent  account  of  this  operation  is  contained  in 
Captain  Ferdinand  0.  Miksche's  Paratroops  .• 

The  preferred  German  application  of  airborne  troops 
was  in  an  operational  mode.  The  descriptions  of  the  German 
operations  discussed  earlier — Holland  and  Crete — are  both 
interesting  and  instructive  but  not  essential  to  the 
purposes  of  this  paper.9  The  essential  points  to  be 
gained  from  a  discussion  of  the  German  operational  use  of 
airborne  forces  are  1)  the  Germans  were  the  only  ones  to 
carry  out  airborne  missions  of  an  operational  character 
during  Ulorld  War  II  and  2)  the  rationale  for  this  type 
I  mission  being  the  preferred  method  of  employing  those 

forces.  One  reason  for  the  first  point  is  the  definition  of 
the  "operational  assignments"  category.  That  is  to  say,  in 
|  an  operational  assignment,  the  airborne  effort  is  the 

decisive  one,  at  least  in  the  opening  stage,  and,  if  it 
fails,  the  battle  is  lost.'0  This  is  true  since  in  an 
operational  role,  the  distance  between  the  ground  troops  and 
the  airborne  troops  is  extended  (beyond  that  when  airborne 
troops  are  committed  to  a  shallower,  tactical  role)  and s 
•  reinforcements  for  the  airborne  forces  are  not  quickly 

available.  Furthermore,  the  pre-1939  operational  role  given 
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airborne  troops  under  official  German  doctrine  prior  to  the 


start  of  the  war  consisted  of  numerically  weak  paratroop 
forces  seizing  vital  airports  or  other  critical  locations  in 
order  to  force  a  foothold  for  subsequent  airlanding  of 
troops  and  heavier  equipment.  In  such  a  role  the  paratroops 
played  the  essentially  operational  part  by  :  DUtilizing 
the  moments  of  tactical  and  strategic  surprise 
(tactical — the  mode  of  action,  timing,  targets,  etc; 
strategic — Holland,  Crete);  2)Disrupting  the  enemy's  rear 
which  could  in  itself  lead  to  success;  and  3)The  "vertical 
envelopment"  was  the  key  operational  element  of  the 
attack.11  Given  such  a  role,  any  follow-up  units  would 
be  simply  tactically  exploiting  the  operational  success 
already  gained  by  the  airborne  troops.  The  similarity 
between  the  German  doctrine  for  the  use  of  airborne  troops 
and  the  American  doctrine  that  came  later  is  striking. 

The  second  point,  the  rationale  for  German 
preference  for  the  operational  role,  is  explained  by  General 
Kurt  Student,  Chief  of  German  Parachute  Troops,  in  the 
following  excerpt: 


1  could  not  develop  a  liking  for  the  raider 
tactic.  In  spite  of  the  required  boldness  I  did 
not  perceive  i t  as  a  fully  satisfactory  task  for 
a  soldier  and  a  whole  branch  of  troops.  Also, 
the  chances  of  returning  to  their  own  lines 
seemed  to  me  to  be  too  smal I .  In  most  cases 
only  captivity  would  remain  or  even  the 
treatment  as  a  saboteur  or  even  spy.  Such 
prospects  are  bound  to  undermine  the  morale  of 
the  best  force.  Good  troops  bear  casualties  in 
combat.  But  they  have  to  be  able  to  figure  a 
real  chance  of  a  happy  return. 


The  limited  tactical  employment,  too,  did  not 
seem  to  me  to  correspond  to  the  character  and 
potential  of  airborne  troops.  My  opinion  about 
this  youngest  branch  went  very  much  further  from 
the  beginning.  I  saw  my  task  in  developing  the 
parachute  and  air-landing  troops  gradually  into 
an  instrument  of  operational,  even 
battle-deciding  significance.12 

Additionally,  the  Fal  1  sch  i  rmjaeoer  were  Luf  twaf  f_e 
troops.  Seeking  a  broader  role  than  mere  tactical 
facilitators  (seizing  defiles,  bridges,  and  similar  terrain 
features  to  speed  tank  thrusts),  the  Luf  twaf f e  saw  in 
their  airborne  troops  the  potential  for  an  equivalent  to  the 
German  Army's  panzers — a  third-dimensional  bl i tzkre i Q  . 

In  carrying  out  their  airborne  operations  the 
Germans  adopted  what  was  to  become  called  the  "oil -spot" 
method  (sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "ink-blot“  scheme). 

This  method  called  for  many  drops  and  no  pre-determi ned  main 
effort.  Perimeters  were  formed  around  the  drop  zones.  From 
there  combat  operations  were  conducted  and  the  perimeters 
were  expanded.  Once  a  given  perimeter  showed  marked 
success,  it  was  designated  as  the  main  effort  and  follow-on 
troops  were  brought  on  until  that  perimeter  expanded  to 
absorb  the  other  less  successful  perimeters.  A  more 
detailed  discussion  of  this  operational  concept  is  found  in 
Maurice  Tugwell's  Airborne  To  Battle  . 18  The  German 


airborne  invasion  of  Crete  in  May  1941  made  use  of  four 
"oil-spots* — the  airfields  at  Maleme,  Retimo,  and  Herakleion 
and  the  capital  city  of  Canea.  Despite  heavy  losses,  the 
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It  is  ironical  that  the  operation  that  spelled  the 
end  -for  German  airborne  operations  on  a  major  scale 
motivated  both  the  British  and  American  forces  to  devote 
greater  energy  to  the  formation  of  their  fledgling  airborne 
forces.14  For  the  Br i t i sh ,  the  effort  was  largely  one 
of  copying  and  improvising  upon  known  German  precedents. 

The  crash  program  of  raising  and  training  airborne  troops 
after  the  Germans  demonstrated  the  viability  of  airborne 
warfare  on  Crete  resulted  in  a  continual  shortage  of 
aircraft  to  carry  the  increasing  numbers  of  men  and 
associated  equipment.  The  result  was  a  British-inspired 
development  of  gliders  and  techniques  for  using  them 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

The  Japanese,  Italians,  and  Russians  made  only 
feeble  efforts  at  developing  their  airborne  forces.  Japan 
used  its  airborne  forces  successfully  at  Menado  airfield  and 
the  Palembang  oilfields  in  1942,  but  they  failed  to 
follow-up  on  those  successes.  The  Italians  never  advanced 
their  airborne  forces  beyond  the  1940  level  of  two 
under-strength  divisions.  Likewise,  the  Red  Army  attempted 
only  minimal  airborne  operations  throughout  the  war,  most 
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notably  the  1943  brigade-sized  drops  into  the  Cherkassy-Ki ev 


area. 

The  American  Airborne  Experience 

For  the  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  the  German 
success  at  Crete  served  as  a  spark  -for  the  effort  that  was 
already  underway.  In  -fact,  -from  a  technical  perspective  the 
Americans  went  far  beyond  what  the  Germans  had  accomplished. 
The  development  of  a  single  airborne  test  platoon  in  1940 
into  several  divisions  of  highly  motivated,  physically  tough 
and  fiercely  aggressive  American  paratroopers  by  1944  is  a 
cornerstone  of  the  American  airborne  legend.  That  story  has 
been  superbly  recorded  by  others  so  a  recapitulation  of  it 
will  not  be  attempted  here.'*  Instead,  the  conceptual 
basis  for  the  use  of  that  splendid  force  will  be  analyzed 
with  the  intent  of  determining  how  that  conceptual  basis  was 
translated  into  reality  both  during  and  after  World  War  II. 

Although  much  has  been  written  about  the  technical 
developments  associated  with  American  airborne  forces  prior 
to  and  during  World  War  II  (such  as  the  development  of 
aircraft  specifically  designed  to  deliver  airborne  forces, 
constant  improvements  in  navigational  and  jumping 
techniques,  and  the  evolution  of  the  parachute  itself),  very 
little  has  been  written  about  the  development  of  the 
operational  concept  for  the  use  of  those  forces.  James  A. 


this  area  but  even  it  is  somewhat  superficial.  Huston's 
book  is  bi^ed  primarily  on  the  study  he  conducted  while 
assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Military  History, 
Department  of  the  Army.  Because  the  operational  level  of 
war,  as  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  One,  is  not  part  of  the 
American  military  tradition,  one  would  not  expect  the  US 
Army's  official  history  to  adequately  address  the  issue  of 
the  operational  concept  for  such  a  relatively  new  method  of 
warfare  as  the  airborne.  It  does  not.'6 

The  obvious  question  at  this  point  is  —  What  was 
the  US  Army  doctrine  for  the  employment  of  its  airborne 
forces  during  World  War  II?  Field  Manual  31-30,  Tactics 
and  Techniques  for  Airborne  Troops  was  originally  published 
in  May  1942,  one  year  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Parachute  School  at  Fort  Banning,  Georgia.  This  was  also  one 
year  after  the  German  airborne  invasion  of  Crete  (20  May 
1941).  This  document  provided  a  concept  for  airborne  troops 
being  used  as  the  spearhead  of  a  vertical  envelopment  or  the 
advance  guard  element  of  air-landing  or  other  troops.  By 
seizing  airfields  or  other  suitable  landing  areas  for 
gliders,  the  parachute  troops  were  expected  to  provide 
secure  airheads  for  follow-on  reinforcement  troops.'7 
This  concept  is  easily  recognizable  as  a  carbon  copy  of  the 
German  "oil-spot"  tactics  and  the  operational  role  for 
airborne  troops  preferred  by  the  Germans.  The  same  manual, 
however,  continued  by  listing  a  series  of  possible 


objectives  -for  Airborne  troops:  river  end  canal  crossings, 
defiles,  destruction  of  enemy  supply  and  communication 
locations,  and  so  on.  This  listing  of  potential  targets  and 
the  nature  of  those  targets  oriented  the  reader  toward  a 
tactical  role  for  the  airborne.  There  was  no  clear 
preference  given  in  this  doctrinal  manual  for  either  of  the 
two  types  of  missions  offered. 

The  choice  was  made  in  the  crucible  of  war.  Based 
on  the  experiences  of  US  airborne  operations  in  North 
Africa,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  another  attempt  was  made  by  the 
US  Army  to  define  its  doctrine  for  airborne  forces  with  the 
publication  of  War  Department  Training  Circular  Number  113, 
dated  9  October  1943.  In  this  document  another  listing  of 
possible  missions  for  airborne  troops  was  presented.  This 
listing  generally  paralleled  the  listing  of  the  1942  edition 
of  FM  31-30.  No  mention  was  made,  however,  of  the  concept 
of  airborne  forces  seizing  airfields  and  serving  as  the 
spearhead  for  follow-on  forces  (an  operational  role). 
Apparently,  references  to  such  an  operational  concept  were 
deleted  due  to  the  insistence  by  senior  airborne  commanders 
that  the  airborne  division  should  be  committed  as  a  whole 
rather  than  piecemeal  into  separated  drop  zones.  Chief 
among  proponents  of  adherence  to  the  principle  of  mass  was 
Major  General  Matthew  B.  Ridgeway,  Commander  of  the  82d 
Airborne  Division.1*  The  orientation  toward  purely 
tactical  roles  for  airborne  forces  was  reinforced  by  this 


training  circular's  insistence  that  "Airborne  troops  should 
not  be  employed  unless  they  can  be  supported  by  other  ground 
or  naval  -forces  within  approximately  three  days,  or  unless 
they  can  be  withdrawn  after  their  mission  has  been 
accompl  i  shed.  ■  <  »  This  limitation  on  the  use  o-f  airborne 
-forces,  accepted  as  doctrine  in  1943,  effectively  ruled  out 
operational  roles  for  US  airborne  forces  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  war.  Subsequent  doctrinal  manuals 
continued  the  precedent  set  by  Training  Circular  113. 20 

The  effect  of  the  doctrinal  decision  to  limit  the 
use  of  airborne  forces  to  tactical  roles  (although  it  was 
perhaps  made  unconsciously)  was  significant.  Throughout  the 
remainder  of  World  War  11,  the  US  and  its  Allies  did  not 
attempt  an  operation  in  which  their  airborne  forces  played 
other  than  a  tactical  role.  The  airborne  component  of  the 
Allied  invasion  of  Normandy  involved  airborne  forces 
isolating  the  amphibious  beaches  by  blocking  German 
re-i nf orcements  of  those  beaches  and  by  engaging  enemy 
forces  retreating  from  the  beaches.  In  OPERATION  MARKET, 
the  airborne  component  of  OPERATION  MARKET-GARDEN,  Allied 
airborne  forces  were  to  seize  bridges  across  the  Maas,  Waal, 
and  Rhine  rivers  to  facilitate  the  rapid  crossing  of  those 
obstacles  by  ground  forces.  The  final  major  Allied  airborne 
operation  of  the  war,  OPERATION  VARSITY,  was  a  tactical 
assault  within  range  of  friendly  artillery  support  for  the 
purpose  of  seizing  high  ground  east  of  the  Rhine  River  and 


blocking  German  re-i nf orcements  approaching  the  bridgeheads 
along  the  Rhine. 


There  were,  however,  proponents  of  an  operational 
role  for  Allied  airborne  forces.  Prior  to  the  Normandy 
invasion,  Generals  Henry  H.  Arnold  and  George  C.  Marshall 
recommended  that  General  Eisenhower  consider  a  "strategic" 
airborne  invasion  of  France  as  part  of  OPERATION  OVERLORD. 
They  suggested  establishing  a  large  airhead  in  the  vicinity 
of  Evreux,  northeast  of  Paris,  from  which  offensive 
operations  could  be  launched.  This  would  have  in  effect 
opened  another  front  in  France.  General  Eisenhower,  of 
course,  chose  the  more  conservative  approach  of  using 
airborne  operations  during  the  invasion  "...as  an  immediate 
tactical  rather  than  a  long-range  strategical  adjunct  of 
landing  operations."*'  This  is  not  surprising  when  one 
considers  that  General  Eisenhower  expressed  his  feelings  in 
1943  that  "...I  do  not  believe  in  the  airborne 
division."**  His  papers  contain  no  evidence  that  he 
changed  his  mind  in  this  matter  before  June  1944. 

After  the  Ular 

The  discussion  of  the  proper  role  of  airborne  forces 
did  not  end  with  V-E  Day.  The  image  of  eliteness  earned  by 
the  American  paratrooper  during  the  war  served  to  insure  the 
airborne  forces  would  not  simply  fade  away  after  the 
war.**  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Roger  A.  Beaumont, 


the  airborne  became  a  dominant  post-war  influence  in  the  US 
Army. 24  The  airborne  commanders  of  the  European 
Theatre — Generals  Ridgeway,  Gavin,  and  Tayl or--became 
leading  figures  in  the  US  Army  after  the  war.  As  they  rose 
in  authority,  their  views  on  things  military,  especially 
concerning  the  use  of  airborne  forces,  were  respected  as 
valid  military  theory.  Their  writings  insured  the  issue  of 
operational  and  strategic  roles  for  the  airborne  would 
remain  alive  during  the  1950's  and  1960's.  Lieutenant 
General  (Retired)  James  M.  Gavin  was  perhaps  the  most 
outspoken  proponent  of  an  operational  role  for  airborne 
forces.  In  his  book  Airborne  Uiarfare  he  stressed  the 
principle  that  "They  (airborne  forces)  must  be  employed 
where  their  action  would  be  dec i si ve  ,  and  not  scattered 
about  for  local  tactical  gains. "**  General  Maxwell  D. 
Taylor,  while  US  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  in 
1963,  included  in  his  preface  to  Rendezvous  With  Destiny 
(by  Leonard  Rapport  and  Arthur  Northwood,  Jr.)  a  reference 
to  the  elite  nature  of  the  US  airborne  divisions  and  their 
role  as  a  "strategic  reserve  for  employment 
wor 1 dwi de . " 2* 

The  1970's  saw  the  US  Army  turn  its  collective 
attention  toward  the  central  battlefield  of  Europe.  For 
over  a  decade  the  issue  of  the  proper  roles  of  airborne 
forces  has  sat  on  the  doctrinal  "back  burner."  Discussions 
of  the  use  of  those  forces  have  centered  primarily  on 
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tactic*!  employment  of  the  airborne  in  a  strategic,  "fire 
brigade"  mod*.  Following  chapters  will  investigate  whether 
other  <to  include  operational)  roles  will  exist  in  the 
future . 
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CHAPTER  3 


THE  NATURE  OF  FUTURE  CONFLICT 

Introduct i on 

The  United  States  Army,  as  have  other  armies,  has 
always  had  the  problem  of  preparing  for  the  "next  war"  by 
using  its  experiences  of  the  “last  war."  This  is  not  a 
startling  observation.  It  is  one  that  has  been  made  many 
times  in  the  past.'  But  the  problem  is  one  of  utmost 
importance  and  one  that  becomes  more  serious  as  we  move 
further  into  an  age  of  rapidly  changing  technology  and  a 
strategic  environment  that  is  changing  equally  fast. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  One,  the  most  recent 
version  of  Field  Manual  100-5,  Qoerat i ons  ,  attempts  to 
draw  a  balance  between  the  "Europe  first — most  demanding 
mission"  orientation  of  the  1976  version  and  a  variety  of 
new  threats  to  American  security.  These  new  threats  are 
arising  out  of  a  strategic  environment  that  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  World  War  II.  The  authors  of  this 
new  Field  Manual  100-5  attempt  to  prevent  the  US  Army  from 
preparing  to  re-fight  the  Second  World  War. 

This  chapter  will  deal  with  the  subject  of  the 
nature  of  conflict  during  the  period  1990-2000.  Projected 


changes  in  the  strategic  environment  in  which  the  US  Arm/ 
will  be  expected  to  function  will  be  described.  Operational 
requirements  during  that  period  will  also  be  discussed.  The 
analysis  of  those  two  areas  is  intended  to  provide  insights 
into  the  nature  of  future  battlefields  and  thereby  assist 
the  reader  in  understanding  the  roles  airborne  forces  might 
play  on  those  future  battlefields  and  the  requirements  which 
must  be  met  in  order  to  allow  them  to  successfully  execute 
those  roles. 

The  Strategic  Environment 

An  increasing  number  of  analysts  and  well-informed 
government  officials  have  begun  to  speak  and  write  about  the 
need  for  a  United  States  military  strategy  that  is  relevant 
to  the  strategic  environment  of  the  Year  2000.  This  group 
calls  for  a  military  strategy  that  will  strike  a  better 
balance  than  the  one  that  currently  exists  between  the  US 
commitment  to  its  European  NATO  allies  (based  on  a  NATO 
versus  Warsaw  Pact  scenario)  and  more  likely  US  contingency 
operations  in  Third  World  areas.  One  recent  example  of 
speakers  and  writers  on  this  subject  is  Senator  Sam  Nunn 
<D-Ga>.  In  an  April  1983  addre  s  sponsored  by  Georgetown 
University's  Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies, 
Senator  Nunn  presented  three  alternatives  for  meeting  US 
global  military  commitments  in  t;  e  future.  The  first  two, 


which  he  described  as  unrealistic,  were  to  cut  back  on  the 


defense  of  US  vital  interest*  abroad  ("Do  we  write  off 


Europe,  or  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  ^rthwest  Asia?*)  and  to 
spend  huge  additional  funds  for  addition  I  fore'*.  The 
third  alternative,  according  to  the  senator,  is  to  change 
our  military  strategy.*  Martin  Blumenson  addressed  the 
same  issue  as  long  ago  as  1979  in  his  criticism  of  our  19 76 
version  of  FM  100-5.*  These  are  only  two  example*  of  a 
growing  number  of  non-mi  1 i tary  critics  of  a  US  military 
strategy  that  has  for  over  a  decade  been  infatuated  with  the 
"central,  decisive  battlefield"  of  Europe. 

Why  is  there  such  a  growing  concern  with  this  issue? 
One  key  reason  is  the  set  of  findings  in  the  Global  2000 
Report  commissioned  by  President  Jimmy  Carter  in  1977  and 
published  in  1980  and  1981  by  the  US  Government  Printing 
Office.4  This  report  indicated  a  significantly  changed 
world  environment — strategically,  socially,  and 
technologically — in  the  Year  2000. 

The  demographic  trends  described  in  the  report  alone 
are  cause  for  grave  concern.  The  projected  exponential 
growth  rates  of  the  lesser  developed  countries  (LDC's)  are 
expected  to  account  for  927.  of  the  increase  in  world 
population  by  the  Year  2000.  (The  world  is  expected  to  have 
over  55 V,  more  people  by  the  Year  2000  than  it  did  in 
1975 — 6.4  billion  versus  4  billion).  The  growing 
over-population  in  those  areas,  coupled  with  a  lack  of 
productivity  to  feed  and  employ  such  masses,  may  cause  the 


LDC's  to  be  extremely  unstable.  Increased  urbanization  and 
internal  migration  within  LDC's  will  add  to  the 
destabilization.  In  addition  to  likely  internal  conflicts 
within  the  LDC's  and  conflicts  between  the  LDC's,  the 
destabilization  will  offer  increased  opportunities  for 
Soviet  adventurism  throughout  the  Third  UJorld.  In  order  to 
protect  American  interests  in  those  areas,  the  United  States 
must  be  prepared  to  intervene  when  necessary.  One  analyst 
has  pointed  out  that  "The  battlefield  <of  the  future)  may 
not  be  the  plains  of  Europe,  but,  rather,  the  jungles, 
mountains,  or  cities  of  some  lesser  developed  country.”8 
The  probability  that  a  "changing  locus  of  conflict"6 
will  exist  in  the  future  demands  that  a  re-evaluation  of  US 
military  strategy  be  made.  Additionally,  as  the  incidence 
of  instability  increases  in  LDC's,  the  US  Army  may  find  it 
necessary  to  strategically  deploy  units  to  respond  to  more 
than  one  such  incident  simultaneously. 

Social  trends  are  not  the  only  aspects  of  the  future 
strategic  environment  that  require  analysis.  The  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  reached  a  strategic  nuclear  parity  < i f 
not  superiority)  with  the  United  States  is  of  paramount 
importance.7  This  situation  alone — a  Soviet  capability 
to  dominate  the  Free  World  unless  the  US  and  its  allies  take 
continual  steps  with  adequate  strategic  programs  of  their 
own  to  prevent  such  domination — insures  that  we  will  be 
faced  with  a  strategic  environment  of  friction  between  the 
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superpowers  well  into  the  future.  While  not  at  war ,  one 
cannot  describe  such  a  situation  as  peace.  Perhaps  this 
mi ddl aground  between  war  and  peace  whici.  the  future  holds 
-for  us  is  best  described  as  “The  Age  of  Friction."  The  only 
certainty  is  that  the  friction  will  continue. 

Despite  a  continued  superpower  confrontation,  the 
world  is  becoming  increasingly  multi-polar.  As  regional 
power  centers  become  stronger  and  grow  in  number  (based  on 
such  criteria  as  religious  ties — example,  Islamic 
fundamentalism;  ethnic  backgrounds — example,  the  Palestinian 
homeland  issue;  economic  cartels — example,  the  Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries;  and  so  on>  the  United 
States  will  face  even  greater  challenges  in  retaining 
international  stability.  The  prospect  of  nuclear 
proliferation  in  such  an  environment  provides  its  own  set  of 
dangers  to  future  US  security. 

This  discussion  of  the  changing  strategic 
environment  that  will  likely  face  the  US  in  the  1990-2000 
period  provides  only  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  considerations 
which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  evaluating  how  American 
armed  forces  should  be  structured  to  meet  our  nation's 
security  needs  of  the  future.*  The  important  point  is 
that  the  world  is  changing  and  the  pace  of  change  will 
increase  in  the  future.  As  those  changes  occur,  US  military 
strategy  must  keep  pace.  Alternative  national  and  military 
strategies  that  fail  to  keep  pace  with  new  realities  of  the 
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world  environment  will  fail  to  serve  the  nation.*  In 
the  worst  case,  they  provide  a  disservice  rather  than  a 
service.  And,  as  was  pointed  out  earlier,  "Strategy  sets 
the  fundamental  condition  for  operations."10 

The  Operational  and  Tactical  Environment:  Mid-  to 
H i oh-Intensi ty 

The  nature  of  the  high  intensity  battlefield  of  the 
period  1990-2000  (and  the  21st  Century)  is  not  known  with 
certainty;  but  it  is  expected  to  be  filled  with  highly 
sophisticated  weapons  systems  of  lethality,  ranges,  and 
capabilities  far  beyond  what  we  know  today.  Air  defense 
systems  are  expected  to  affect  the  use  of  aerial  systems  as 
they  currently  exist.  The  devastation  and  intensity  at  the 
locus  of  battle  will  make  the  "fog  of  war"  a  physical 
reality  instead  of  a  mere  meta-physical  abstraction.  Target 
acquisition,  surveillance  and  reconnaissance  systems  will 
make  long  stand-off  ranges  of  weapons  the  norm.  Since  no 
single  weapons  system  is  expected  to  dominate  the 
battlefield,  an  integration  of  many  systems,  arms,  and 
services  will  be  required  for  success.  The  expected 
proliferation  of  nuclear,  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
makes  early  and  wide-spread  use  of  those  weapons  likely  on 
that  high-intensity  bat t 1 ef i el d . > > 

Does  this  rule  out  a  role  for  airborne  forces; 
indeed,  for  all  "light  forces,"  on  the  mid-  and 
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high-intensity  battle-field  o-f  the  1990's?  Certainly  not. 

In  fact,  light  forces  are  better  suited  than  heavier  forces 
for  some  missions  on  that  battlefield  (especial1/  in 
Europe).  According  to  a  study  conducted  for  the  US  Army  by 
Edward  N.  Luttwak,  Inc.,  the  missions  on  the  mid-  to 
high-intensity  battlefield  fall  into  three  major  categories: 
(1)  Those  best  performed  by  heavy  forces;  (2)  Those  which 
both  heavy  and  light  forces  can  perform;  and  (3)  Those 
missions  that  are  best  performed  by  light  forces.  Type 
missions  for  each  of  these  categories  are: 

Missions  Best Performed  By  Heavy  Forces 

♦  Penetration  of  "hard*  fronts. 

+  Rapid  encirclement  of  enemy  force  concentrations. 

♦  Ground  seizure  of  decisive  terrain  points  or 
sectors,  given  a  "dense"  front. 

Mi.tgignf  Mlifih.  Bath... Heavy  MfLLiflfcl  Egrfcfc*  £*h 

Perform  (But  in  which  the  heavy  force  could  be 
out-performed) 

+  Urbanized  warfare. 

♦  Warfare  in  "medium"  mountains  (through  which 
mechanized  forces  can  move). 

+  Warfare  in  heavily  wooded  areas  (or  "close 
terrain" ) . 

♦  "Expeditionary"  warfare  in  large  theaters  with 
low  force  densities. 

♦  Coup  de  main 


operat i ons 


♦  Long-range  rapid  deployment  by  air. 

+  Low-intensity  conflict. 

+  Warfare  in  extremes  of  untraf f i cabi 1 i ty 
(examples:  Arctic  tundra,  marshlands,  high  and/or 
sharply-contoured  mountains). 

+  Warfare  in  extreme  terrain  compar tmen tal i zat i on 
(examples:  dense/higher/harder  urbanized  areas  and  dense 

forests,  including  jungles).  12 

One  point  about  the  third  category  should  be  made. 

To  target  heavier,  more  expensive  forces  toward  the  types  of 
missions  shown  would  be  an  obvious  mis-use  of  resources. 
Light  forces,  less  expensive  to  equip,  would  also  not 
require  forward  basing.  This  would  represent  an  additional 
savings  in  infra-structure  funds  (for  barracks,  support 
organizations,  dependent  care  facilities,  and  so  on).  The 
total  resources  saved  by  using  light  forces  for  roles  in 
which  they  would  be  better  suited  than  heavy  forces  would, 
in  turn,  provide  additional  opportunities  for  force 
structure  in  those  areas  where  heavier  forces  can  do  a 
better  job. 

The  second  category  above  is  the  one  that 
potentially  allows  the  most  flexibility  to  a  commander  at 


the  operational  level  of  Mar.  In  those  cases,  the 
operational  commander  may  find  it  preferable  to  use  light 
forces  rather  than  heavy  forces  in  order  to  fret  the  more 
maneuverable  heavy  forces  to  support  his  operational  plan. 
Examples  of  this  might  be  to  use  the  heavier  forces  to 
conduct  a  counter-attack  or  to  conduct  a  deep  attack  using 
maneuver  in  accordance  with  AirLand  Battle  doctrine. 

Consideration  is  being  given  now  to  application  of 
the  concept  of  combined  arms  from  a  more  doctrinal ly  mature 
viewpoint  —  in  the  same  way  we  combine  various  combat  arms 
to  create  a  combined  arms  task  force,  we  can  also  combine 
different  types  of  units  (tank,  mechanized  infantry,  and 
light  infantry  brigades  and  divisions)  to  fight  the  mid-  to 
high-intensity  war.  In  this  manner,  the  commander  at  the 
operational  level  can  tailor  his  forces  to  better  support 
his  operational  scheme  of  maneuver.  One  example  of  this  is 
the  "heavy/light  concept"  described  by  Lieutenant  General 
Jack  Galvin  (current  VII  Corps  Commander)  in  his  article  by 
that  name. >3  in  that  article,  LTG  Galvin  pointed  out 
the  application  of  the  concept  to  the  European,  mid-  to 
high-intensity  environment  as  well  as  to  contingency 
operations.  A  paradigm  under  which  US  Army  force  structure 
planners  could  apply  this  "mixed"  unit  concept  to  Europe  has 
been  developed  by  Majors  James  M.  Dubik  and  James  Montano  in 
an  unpublished  article  entitled  “FM  100-5,  Conceptual 
Models,  and  Force  Design." These  ideas  lend 
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credibility  to  the  concept  of  using  light  forces  (to  include 
airborne  forces)  in  scenarios  other  than  contingency 
operations  and  low-intensity  conflict  roles. 

But  where  does  this  leave  airborne  forces  in  the 
mid-  to  h i gh- i n tensi ty  enu i ronment?  The  term  "AirLand 
Battle"  itself  provides  a  clue.  The  battlefield  of  the 
future  will  not  be  two-dimensional.  The  third  dimension  — 
the  “air"  of  the  AirLand  Battle  —  will  be  more  important 
than  ever  before.  Airborne  forces  can  and  should  be  a  part 
of  that  dimension.  The  use  of  airborne  forces  will  allow 
the  operational  commander  to  exploit  the  non-linear 
character  of  the  battlefield.  There  are  two  ways  to  attack 
the  enemy's  rear  using  airborne  forces  —  infiltrate  using 
small  aircraft  formations  or  mass  combat  power  to  "blow  a 
hole"  in  the  enemy's  air  defenses.  The  non-linear  nature  of 
the  battlefield  will  make  infiltration  an  easier  task  than 
if  the  battlefield  were  linear.  If  the  deep  battle  action 
is  important  enough  to  the  commander's  operational  plan,  he 
will  be  willing  to  mass  enough  combat  power  to  penetrate  the 
enemy's  air  defenses.  In  this  manner  a  sizeable  airborne 
force  can  be  placed  in  the  enemy's  rear  —  a  force  large 
enough  so  that  it  cannot  be  ignored.  If  that  airborne  force 
has  the  mobility  once  on  the  ground  to  take  offensive 
action,  it  could  be  expected  to  force  an  "operational 
pause" <s  in  an  enemy  offensive  by  causing  him  to 
consolidate  his  now  threatened  rear.  This  type  of  scenario 


will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  in  Chapter  Four. 

Low-lntensi ty  Conflict 

One  previously  mentioned  category  o-f  conflict  among 
nations  that  is  expected  to  take  on  greater  significance  for 
the  United  States  in  the  future  is  that  of  low-intensity 
conflict  <L1C).  Low-intensity  conflicts  are  expected  to 
occur  more  frequently  in  the  1 esser-deue 1  oped  countries  than 
in  the  more  industrialized  nations.  Because  the  United 
States,  as  a  global  power,  has  interests  around  the  world, 
it  must  be  prepared  (both  politically  and  militarily)  to 
deal  with  such  conflicts. •*  This  preparation  involves 
re-eval uat i ng  US  mi  1 i tary  capabi 1 i t i es  to  insure  the  ability 
exists  to  respond  to  LIC  threats.  This  suggests,  again,  a 
conscious  effort  is  required  to  break  the  mold  of 
enchantment  with  what  is  considered  the  least-likely 
conflict  scenario  for  American  forces — high-intensity 
conflict  with  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  forces  in  Europe.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  h i gh- i n tens i ty  (most  critical)  threat 
should  be  ignored.  On  the  contrary,  the  consequences  of 
such  a  conflict  are  so  great  that  that  scenario  will  always 
take  first  priority  in  our  defense  planning.  It  does  mean 
that  that  scenario  should  not  monopolize  our  planning 
efforts  to  the  exclusion  of  most-likely  1 ow- i n tens i ty 


scenar i os 


To  define  “low-intensity  conflict*  i*  not  an  easy 
task.  One  working  definition  developed  by  Robert  H. 
Kupperman  is: 

Low-intensity  warfare  is  the  military 
recourse  of  nations  and  organizations  to  limited 
force  or  the  threat  of  force  to  achieve 
political  objec t i ves  wi thou t  the  full-scale 
commitment  of  resources  and  will  that 
charac ter i zes  nation-state  wars  of  survival  or 
conquest.  Typically,  1 ow- i ntens i ty  conflict 
involves  relatively  small  numbers  of 
participants  from  all  sides  in  relation  to  the 
importance  of  the  political  objectives  at  stake; 
these  are  always  highly  leveraged,  usually 
asymetrical,  forms  of  political  action. 

Low-intensity  conflict  (whether  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  or  by  others)  can  include  coercive 
diplomacy,  police  functions,  psychological 
operations,  insurgency,  guerrilla  warfare, 
terrorism,  and  mi  1 i t ary/par ami  1 i tary  deployments 
with  limited  goals.  Uh i 1 e  the  intensity  may  be 
low  the  duration  may  be  very  long.  Because 
unconventional  tactics  are  often  used,  success 
in  low-intensity  conflict  is  seldom  that  of 
conventional  victory  by  force  of  arms;  success 
often  is  measured  only  by  avoidance  of  certain 
outcomes  or  by  attitudinal  changes  in  a  target 
group.  Low-intensity  oprations  are  not  confined 
to  overseas  but  may  be  necessary  within  th  U.S. 
in  response  to  C'vil  disorder  or  terrorism.  The 
U.S.  Army  engages  in  low-intensity  conflict  as  a 
major  mission  in  support  of  U.S.  global 
interests  and  with  the  support  of  the  U.S. 
popu 1  at i on . • * 


Having  defined  the  term  low-intensity  conflict,  it 
is  useful  to  discuss  the  US  Army's  roles  in  those  types  of 
conflict.  Any  number  of  l ow- i n tensi ty  warfare  scenarios  can 
be  developed  depending  upon  the  imagination  of  the  analyst. 
Three  popular  ones  are  an  American  intervention  in  Central 


America,  covert  American  assistance  to  a  friendly  African 
country  (an  Internal  Defense  and  Development-type 
operation),  and  the  use  of  regular  Army  *nits  to  restore 
order  in  a  major  American  city.'8  While  these  scenarios 
are  quite  different,  they  do  share  a  number  of  common 


factors  such  as  overr i d i n < 
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respond  to  the  situation  Quickly  ,  uncer ta i n  i ntel 1 
about  the  area  of  the  conflict,  potentially  i naoproc 
mi  1 i tary  forces  available  to  handle  the  problem  and 


listi  cal 


to  maintain  a  military 


presence  in  an  alien  atmosphere  (both  in  the  area  of  the 


conflict  and  amid  uncertain  political  priority 
government ) . 1  * 


in  the  US 


These  factors  are  all  significant  to  the  US  Army  as  it 
fashions  its  units  to  serve  in  1 ow- i n tens i ty  situations  in 
the  future — whether  those  forces  are  "light  infantry" 
divisions,  special  operating  forces,  or  airborne  forces. 

The  demographic  trends  pointed  out  in  the  discussion 
of  the  future  strategic  environment  also  provide  possible 
insights  into  operational  and  tactical  considerations  for 
the  low-intensity  battlefield.  There  is  a  high  possibility 
that  lesser  developed  countries  may  channel  large  portions 
of  their  population  increases  into  their  armies  in  order  to 
deal  with  both  internal  and  external  instability.  It  is 
useful  to  speculate  on  the  capabilities  of  those  armies 
(from  both  the  weaponry  and  personnel  perspectives).  Given 


economic  and  industrial  realities  in  the  Third  World,  It 
would  seem  reasonable  that  such  armies  would  not  be  equipped 
across  the  board  with  the  latest  in  technol ogi cal  1 y 
sophisticated  weapons.  However,  it  is  becoming  easier  for 
LDC's  to  purchase  effective,  cheap  individual  weapons  from 
any  number  of  countries.  In  addition,  LDC's  will  continue 
to  buy  limited  quantities  of  certain  technologically 
advanced  "special  purpose"  weaponry  such  as  air  defense 
missilery  and  anti-tank  missiles  (One  need  only  look  at  the 
British  experience  in  the  Falkland  Islands  in  1982  to 
realize  the  impact  only  a  handful  of  relatively  cheap  "state 
of  the  art"  weapons  in  the  hands  of  Third  World  combatants 
can  have  on  the  ability  of  a  major  power  to  quickly  resolve 
an  armed  conflict  with  minimal  loss  of  lives.)  Any  tactical 
or  operational  plan  involving  LDC's  cannot  take  for  granted 
the  fact  that  the  whole  world  is  in  the  missile  age  and  that 
th*  individul  soldier  of  the  LDC  will  be  well-armed. 
Additionally,  the  LDC  soldier  can  be  expected  to  be  familiar 
with  physical  hardship  and  will  be  willing  to  undergo  the 
rigors  of  combat  for  long  periods.20  The  political 
reality  that  our  government  may  not  be  willing  to  use  all 
the  sophisticated  lethality  at  its  disposal  (to  limit 
collateral  damage  and  civilian  casualties)  may  force  the 
American  soldier  to  fight  at  a  significant  strategic  and 
tactical  disadvantage  and  for  longer  periods  of  time  than  he 
might  prefer.  To  overcome  these  disadvantages  when  facing 


comb At  Against  LDC  armies,  the  US  Army  must  be  able  to  adapt 
its  methods  to  defeat  an  enemy  «ther  than  the  Soviets. 


Eggtimap 

Perhaps  the  Key  point  to  be  made  at  this  time  is  a 
restatement  of  a  point  made  by  Robert  14.  Komer  (former 
Undersecretary  of  Defense  for  Plans)  that  US  forces  are 
capable  of  fighting  in  the  future  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  they  are  sized,  configured,  equipped,  and  trained 
today. * «  In  a  similar  vein  Robert  H.  Kupperman  saidi 

Only  at  the  end  of  the  1980s  are  the 
American  Congress  and  public  likely  to  realize 
fully  the  significance  for  U.S.  national 
security  interests  of  the  slow  but  steady  Soviet 
geostrategic  gains  during  the  decade.  Then, 

America  will  turn  to  a  period  of 
"interventionism,*  supported  by  a  public 
willingness  to  sacrifice  for  defense,  to 
preserve  aggressively  U.S.  vital  interests 
abroad — only  to  find  that  the  decisions  not 
taken  in  the  early-to-mid  1980s  on  Army  doctrine 
and,  more  especially,  weapons  systems  will 
constrain  mission  capabilities.  By  then  it  may 
be  too  late  to  reconfigure  the  Army's 
organization  and  training,  or  tailor  the  needed 
technology  for  a  non-NATO  environment.22 


The  political  bravery  required  to  undertake  such  a 
reconf i gur i ng  of  the  US  Army  as  the  future  requires  will  be 
immense.  The  dilemma  facing  the  nation's  leaders  (political 
and  military)  is  significant  since  it  may  require:  (1)  a 
diversion  of  resources  already  committed  to  NATO  toward 
shaping,  equipping  and  training  a  force  prepared  for 
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low-intensity  conflict  roles;  end  <2>  modification  of  those 
forces  remaining  in  Europe  in  order  to  fight  e  European  war 
"smarter"  (using  an  operational  approach  incorporating 
maneuver,  offensive  actions,  and  the  use  of  airborne 
forces).  The  choices  will  be  difficult  ones  but  they  must 
be  made.  To  paraphrase  Bobby  Knight,  the  Indiana  University 
basketball  coach,  "We  must  not  only  have  the  will  to  win,  we 
must  have  the  will  to  prepare  to  win."  The  soldiers  who 
will  be  called  upon  to  fight  on  the  future  battlefields 
deserve  that  the  tough  choices  be  made  now.  The  welfare  and 
security  of  the  nation  demand  it. 


Superintendent  of  Documents,  US  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  DCs  Volumes  I  and  II — 1980;  Volume  III — 1981. 
Other  sources  indicate  similar  findings.  For  example,  see 
The  Future  of  Conflict  in  the  ^SO's  by  William  J.  Taylor 
and  Steven  A.  Maaranen  (eds.)  (Lexington,  MA:  Lexington 
Books,  1983)  for  a  series  of  articles  on  this  subject  by 
James  R.  Schlesinger,  Robert  Komer,  Robert  S.  Lei  ken,  and 
others. 


1  ‘.r*/V 


s  James  G.  Wilcox  (LTC),  "Hi  1 i tary  Implications  of  the 
'Globa)  2000  Report',"  Mi  1  i  tary  Rev  i  aw  ,  LXI  ,  No.  8 
(August,  1981),  pp.  30-38.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wilcox's 
article  also  analyzes  population  age  structure, 
international  migration,  and  urbanization  in 
lesser-developed  countries.  Other  sources  also  indicate 
similar  predictions  of  low-intensity  conflicts  in  areas  of 
the  world  outside  Europe.  For  example,  see  Taylor  and 
Maaranen,  Ibid. 

*  Wilcox,  Ibid.,  p.  37. 

7  Robert  H.  Kupperman  and  Associates,  Inc.,  Low 
Intensi ty  Conf 1 i ct  ,  Uol .  1 — Main  Report,  p.  2.  Contract 
Number  DABT  60-83-C-0002  for  the  US  Army  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command;  June  30,  1983. 

•  There  are  a  number  of  excellent  open  sources  that 
address  these  issues  in  greater  depth.  Some  of  them  are: 

Strategic  Requirements  For  The  Army  To  The  Year  2000  , 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies,  Georgetown 
University,  October,  1982. 

Low  Intensity  Conflict  by  Robert  H.  Kupperman  and 
Associates,  Inc.;  Contract  Number  DABT  40-83-C-0002  for  the 
US  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command;  June  30,  1983. 
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Strategy  Process  and  Principles:  Back  to  the  Basics, 


by  LTC  Dennis  M.  Drew,  Air  University  Review  ,  <May-June, 
1980),  pp.  38-45. 

“Strategic  Concepts  for  the  1980's,"  by  COL  William  0. 
Staudenma i er ,  Mi  1 i tary  Rev i ew  ;  Part  One — March,  1982, pp. 
36-50;  Part  Two — April,  1982,  pp.  38-59. 

Airland  Battle  2000  ,  Headquarters,  US  Army  Training 
and  Doctrine  Command,  10  August  1982. 

*  One  alternative  strategy  is  provided  by  Colonel 
William  0.  Staudenmaier  in  "Strategy  for  Survival,"  Fore i c 
Pol  icy  ,  No  52,  Fall  1983,  pp.  22-41 


Department  of  the  Army,  Field  Manual  100-5, 
Ooerat i ons  ,  20  August,  1982,  p.  2-3. 


11  Airland  Battle  2000  ,  Headquarters,  US  Army 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command,  10  August  1982,  p.  1-2. 
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12  Edward  N.  Luttwak,  An  Historical  Analysis  and 
Projection  for  Army  2000  ,  Part  Two:  Analysis  and 
Conclusions,  March  15,  1983.  This  paper  was  prepared  by  Mr 
Luttwak  under  contract  for  US  Army  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  (Contract  No.  DABT-58-82-C-0055) ;  pp.  7  and  22. 
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20  Sever*!  examples  come  quickly  to  mind.  In  addition 
to  the  US  experience  in  Vietnam,  the  French  experience  in 


Algeria  and  the  current  Israeli  experience  with  Palestinian 
guerrillas  illustrate  this. 


*'  Robert  W.  Komer ,  "How  To  Prepare  For  Low-Intensity 
Conflict  in  the  1980's"  in  The  Future  of  Conflict  in  the 
1980's  ,  William  J.  Taylor,  Jr  and  Steven  A.  Maarenen 
(eds.>,  (Lexington,  Mass:  Lexington  Books,  1983),  pp . 
11-23. 

Kupperman,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  7-8. 


CHAPTER  A 


FUTURE  ROLES  OF  UNITED  STATES  AIRBORNE  FORCES 

Introduct i on 

Airborne  forces  possess  the  potential  for  being  a 
key  element  of  the  United  States  Army  force  structure  in 
serving  US  national  security  interests  during  the  period 
1990-2000.  This  chapter  will  define  the  proper  roles  of 
those  airborne  forces  at  each  of  the  three  levels  of  war  — 
strategic,  operational,  and  tactical.  To  illustrate  those 
roles  and  missions  appropriate  for  airborne  forces  during 
the  target  period,  four  scenarios  will  be  presented  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  chapter. 

The  nature  of  future  conflict  envisioned  in  Chapter 
Three  is  a  key  to  the  development  of  the  roles  that  will  be 
presented  here.  As  was  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  paper, 
no  one  possesses  a  crystal  ball  with  which  to  view  the 
future  with  100X  assurance  of  accuracy.  The  uncertainty 
involved  in  such  an  effort,  however,  does  not  excuse  us  from 
making  the  forecasting  effort  <and  taking  our  "best  shot"). 
The  danger  of  not  projecting  future  requirements  far  exceeds 
the  uncertainties  of  the  attempt.  The  "best  shot"  I  have 
presented,  and  upon  which  this  chapter  is  based,  represents 
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a  balanced  analysis  of  the  p as t  as  well  as  a  reasonable  and 
prudent  projection  of  the  important  political,  social, 
economic,  and  military  variables  that  w'll  influence  the 
future . 

The  most  important  projection  of  the  future  for 
airborne  forces  is  that  al 1  countries  in  which  airborne 
forces  might  be  used  (even  the  poorest  Third  World 
countries)  will  have  entered  the  missile  age  by  1990.  This 
is  not  a  startling  revelation  (or  even  a  new  one)  >  but 
it  is  one  that  must  be  accepted  and  considered  by  anyone 
contemplating  employing  airborne  forces  during  the  period 
1990-2000.  Large  airborne  drops  using  techniques  of  the 
World  War  II  era  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  airborne 
forces  have  not  outlived  their  usefulness.  They  are  not  an 
anachronism.  On  the  contrary,  the  nature  of  future  conflict 
will  make  airborne  forces  even  more  valuable  in  the  future 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  It  means  that  adherents  of 
the  use  of  airborne  forces  must  recognize  the  requirements 
of  the  future  and  begin  adapting  now  to  those  requirements. 
Only  by  doing  so  will  the  airborne  prevent  itself  from 
becoming  the  modern  version  of  the  horse  cavalry. 

The  Influence  of  History  on  the  Future 

The  history  of  American  airborne  forces  will  have  a 
significant  influence  on  the  way  both  our  military  and 
civilian  leaders  will  think  about  the  roles  of  those  forces 


in  the  -future.  This  is  natural  ,  but  we  must  not  limit  our 
thinking  to  the  tradition*]  when  speculating  on  the 
employment  o f  airborne  forces  in  the  future.  Lieutenant 
Genera]  Lewis  H.  Brereton,  Commander  of  the  First  A1 1 i ed 
Airborne  Army  during  World  War  II,  pointed  this  out  as  early 
as  1947  when  he  said,  "It  would  be  a  grave  error  to  project 
previous  experience  in  airborne  operations  into  the  future 
with  the  intention  of  establishing  principles  and  methods  of 
employment  based  solely  on  past  operations."  2 

But  the  US  Army,  for  the  most  part,  has  committed 
that  error.  Since  World  War  II,  we  have  failed  to  envision 
airborne  forces  in  other  than  tactical  roles  when 
considering  mid-  to  h i gh- i n tens i ty  conflict.  This  failure 
continues  today.  Despite  efforts  of  some  of  our  key  World 
War  II  airborne  commanders  to  point  out  that  an  airborne 
force  cannot  rely  completely  on  the  advance  of  any  ground 
force  and  that  airborne  forces  should  be  focused  on  deeper 
(operational  or  strategic)  targets,  the  lessons  of  Arnhem 
regarding  quick  linkups  was  learned  well.  That  lesson  has 
become  dogma  within  the  US  Army.  One  needs  only  inspect  the 
Operational  Concent  for  Airborne  Division  86  to  realize  how 
fear  of  another  "bridge  too  far"  influences  today's  doctrine 
and  will  likely  affect  future  concepts.3  Although  this 
document  will  be  commented  on  in  greater  detail  later,  it  is 
clear  that  its  emphasis  on  limited  objectives,  precision 
drops,  and  quick  linkups  leads  its  user  to  consider  only 


tactical  roles  for  Airborne  Division  86.  This  mindset  will 


safely  prevent  the  re-occurence  of  another  "bridge  too  far. 
It  may  also  limit  the  airborne  to  roles  and  objectives  that 
are  not  "far  enough."  We  will  look  later  at  some  potential 
roles  for  the  airborne  that  provide  objectives  that  are  "fa 
enough”  to  decisively  influence  the  action  at  both  the 
strategic  and  operational  levels. 

Technology  and  the  Airborne  Method 

Airborne  warfare  is  a  method,  not  a  weapon.  If  the 
employment  of  airborne  forces  were  a  weapon,  it  would 
perhaps  be  subject  to  obsolescence  due  to  changes  in 
technology  in  the  same  way  that  the  Maxim  gun  became 
obsolescent.  As  a  method,  however,  airborne  warfare  can  be 
improved  upon  due  to  technological  advances  in  the  same 
manner  that  amphibious  warfare  has  been  improved  upon 
through  technology. 

If  we  understand  this,  we  can  overcome  illogical 
arguments  which  claim  that  airborne  forces  are  an 
anachronism  and  we  can  escape  the  error  of  limiting  the 
horizons  in  our  thinking  about  the  future  roles  of  airborne 
forces.  By  harnessing  and  managing  technological 
developments,  we  can  support  any  expanded  roles  of  airborne 
forces  that  we  conceptualize  for  the  future. 


Before  describing  roles  -for  United  States  airborne 
forces  for  the  period  1990-2000,  it  is  useful  to  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  curren t  roles  of  those  forces. 
The  three  levels  of  war — strategic,  operational,  and 
tactical — are  again  useful  in  describing  the  roles  that 
airborne  forces  play  today  as  an  instrument  of  national 
secur i ty  pol i cy . 

Strategically,  airborne  forces  are  the  US  Army's 
only  real  strategic  force.  (Although  an  effort  is  underway 
to  create  other  "light,"  strateg i cal l y  deployable  infantry 
divisions,  it  may  be  some  time  before  those  divisions  are 
established,  trained,  and  available.)  As  a  strategi cal  1 y 
deployable  force,  the  airborne  division  and  corps  can  be 
used  by  the  National  Command  Authority  anywhere  in  the  world 
to  meet  contingencies  in  which  American  interests  are  at 
risk.  They  have  the  necessary  combat  power  and  organic 
combat  service  support  to  operate  in  an  austere  theater 
(without  a  military  infrastructure)  for  a  limited  period  of 
time.  Because  of  this,  they  represent  the  US  armed  forces' 
most  responsive  forced  entry  capability  into  areas  where 
American  interests  must  be  quickly  demonstrated  and 
protected.  Moreover ,  the  whole  world  knows  about  the  82nd 
Airborne  Division  and  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps.  The  nations 
of  the  world — friend  and  potential  foe,  alike — view  the 
actions  of  those  units  as  a  manifestation  of  US  resolve  when 


crises  arise.  As  an  indicator  of  the  seriousness  with  which 
the  United  States  views  political  "hot  spots"  around  the 
world,  those  forces  have  served  in  the  ^st  (and  will  likely 
serve  in  the  future)  as  deterrents  to  conflict. 

Operationally,  today's  airborne  forces  are  most 
often  thought  of  in  connection  with  the  Central  Command 
(CENTCOM).  Since  those  forces  are  not  currently  designed 
and  equipped  for  sustai ned  combat  against  a  sophisticated 
enemy,  they  are  not  expected  to  fight  for  long  periods 
without  reinforcements  (in  both  combat  power  and  sustainment 
capability).  Their  "strike  and  hold"  capability,  however, 
has  made  them  a  key  element  in  establishing  lodgement  areas 
within  the  CENTCOM  area  of  responsi bi 1 i ty . 

Tactically,  the  organization  of  the  US  airborne 
division  is  a  compromise  between  mid-  and  h i gh- i ntensi ty 
warfare  requirements  and  low-intensity  warfare  requirements. 
For  the  mid-  and  high-intensity  scenarios,  the  airborne 
division  is  organized  around  a  sizable  anti-tank  capability 
(a  brigade  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division  currently  has  54  TOW 
systems  and  99  DRAGON  systems).  For  its  1 ow- i ntensi ty 
requirements,  the  airborne  division  is  relatively  high  (when 
compared  to  other  US  "infantry"  divisions)  in  number  of 
infantrymen  (a  "foxhole"  strength  of  6996  by  MTOE) .  This 
compromise  in  organization  does,  however  provide  the 
airborne  division  with  its  greatest  strength  —  the 
capability  to  deploy  quickly  over  great  distances  and  fight 


immediately  one*  on  the  ground.  The  rapid  strategic 
depl  oyabi  1  i  ty  results  in  tactical  surprise  at  the  point  of 
engagement — along  with  all  the  advantages  that  are  accrued 
by  that  tactical  surprise.  The  speed  of  deployment  is 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  airborne  division  currently 
requires  very  little  outside  augmentation  by  US  Army  forces. 
Its  pre-deployment  ability  to  tailor  itself  using  organic 
resources  based  on  the  enemy  threat  it  will  likely  face  on 
the  ground  allows  the  current  airborne  division  to  meet  its 
requirement  of  "wheels  up,  first  aircraft*  in  eighteen  hours 
or  less.  Were  outside  augmentation  required  on  a  large 
scale,  especially  by  combat  and  combat  support  units,  it  is 
doubtful  that  that  eighteen-hour  requirement  could  be 
met 


lirborne  Division 


Having  described  the  current  roles  of  US  airborne 
forces,  an  analysis  of  the  anticipated  roles  of  those  forces 
in  the  near-term  future  is  profitable.  The  concept 


statement  contained  in  Airborne  Divisii 


,  dated 


November,  1981,  is  insightful.  According  to  that  document, 


The  airborne  division  provides  the  nation 
with  a  flexible  force  that  can  be  deployed 
strategi cal  1 y  and  inserted  rapidly  anywhere  in 
the  world  as  either  a  deterrent  or  strike  force. 
As  a  general  rule,  after  insertion,  the  airborne 
division  fights  as  dismounted  infantry,  but  it 
is  not  particularly  suited  for  sustained  ground 
combat  without  major  augmentation.* 


If  this  is  true,  a  clear  lack  of  vision  of  future 
requirements  is  evident.  The  emphasis  on  the  dismounted 
infantry  role  of  airborne  forces  once  o.  the  ground  leaves 
the  impression  that  such  forces  will  be  limited  to  a  static 
defense  of  an  airhead.  If  this  is  so,  the  greatest  strength 
of  the  airborne  division  — its  strategic  mobility  —  will 
not  be  capitalized  upon.  Once  again  it  appears  the  US  Army 
intends  to  use  its  most  strategically  (and  potentially  its 
most  operationally)  deployable  combat  force  in  tactical 
roles.  Rather  than  being  used  as  true  1 i oht  infantry  — 
relying  upon  surprise,  tactical  skill  and  agility,  fluid  and 
f i repower-evasi ve  rather  than  firepower-dependent  techniques 
—  fit  appears  that  it  will  be  used  essentially  as  regular 
infantry  (using  'attrition  style"  tactics)  made  light  for 
air  transport.* 

The  Airborne  Division  86  operational  concept  lists 
a  set  of  "specific  roles  and  missions  suitable  for  airborne 
forces."  These  are: 

(a)  Capture  one  or  more  intermediate  staging 
bases  or  forward  operating  bases  for  protracted 
ground/air  operations. 

(b)  Seize  and  hold  via  vertical  envelopment 
vital  objectives  behind  enemy  lines  until  linkup 
with  supporting  forces. 

(c)  Exploit  the  effects  of  nuclear  or 
chemical  weapons. 

(d)  Rescue  US  nationals  besieged  overseas. 

(e)  Reinforce  f orward-dep 1 oyed  forces  (if 
augmented  with  transportation  assets  for 
resupply  and  troop  movement). 

(f)  Conduct  rapid  deployment  with  tailored 
forces  to  an  overseas  area  as  a  deterrent  (show 
of  force ) . 
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<g>  Serve  as  a  strategic  or  theater  reserve. 

<h>  Conduct  large-scale  strategic  or 
tactical  raids. 

<i)  Occupy  areas  or  reinforce  units  beyond 
the  immediate  reach  of  land  forces.7 

Annex  B  of  Airborne  Division  86  provides  a  hint  of 
an  expanded  role  for  the  airborne  division  in  the  AirLand 
Battle  in  that  it  might  delay  and  disrupt  approaching  enemy 
forces  "...in  the  deep  battle."  •  The  concept  for  how 
that  is  to  be  accomplished,  using  "temporary  forward 
operation  bases  <TFOB's>,“  resembles  the  pre-World  War  II 
German  operational  concept  for  airborne  forces.  The  idea  of 
usi ng  mobi 1 i ty-or i ented  tactics,  hit-and-run  assaults  from 
dispersed  TFOB's  is  a  promising  one  that  should  be  expanded 
upon  in  future  revisions  of  Airborne  Division  86  . 

Future  Roles 

In  approaching  the  issue  (finally)  of  future  roles 
of  United  States  airborne  forces,  there  are  two  divergent 
approaches  that  can  be  taken.  The  first  is  that  which  it 
appears  the  US  Army  is  currently  taking  —  that  the  future 
invites  no  conceptual  change  for  the  use  of  airborne  forces; 
the  significant  changes  that  occur  will  center  around 
equipment  improvements  and  the  changes  in  tactics  and 
techniques  that  will  accrue  from  those  equipment 
improvements.  This  is  the  approach  presented  by  the 
Airborne  Division  86 


operational  concept.  This  approach, 


while  not  far-sighted  and  lacking  in  a  clear  vision  of 
future  requirements,  does  possess  some  positive  points. 

Chief  among  these  aret 

<1>  A  clear  understanding  of  the  need  for 
lightweight,  airdroppable  equipment  that  can  function 
rapidly  once  recovered  on  the  drop  zone. 

(2)  The  need  for  lightweight  communication  equipment 
that  is  compatible  with  that  of  the  heavy  divisions  and 
corps,  other  services  (US  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air 
Force),  and  the  National  Command  Authority. 

(3)  A  requirement  for  some  form  of  ground  tactical 
mobility  to  prevent  the  airborne  infantry  units  from  being 
only  footmobile  once  on  the  ground. 

The  alternative  approach  is  one  that  favors 
conceptual  changes  —  changes  based  on  requirements  that 
will  most  likely  be  brought  on  by  the  nature  of  future 
conflict  that  was  described  in  Chapter  Three.  These 
conceptual  changes  will,  in  turn,  require  organizational, 
doctrinal,  equipment,  and  training  modifications  for 
airborne  forces.  By  such  an  approach,  the  requirements  of 
the  future  will  drive  equipment  design  and  techniques; 
instead  of  equipment  modifications  dictating  the  types  of 
missions  and  roles  which  airborne  forces  will  be  able  to 
accompl i sh . 
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You  will  recall  from  Chapter  Two  that  the  United 
States  and  its  Allies  used  airborne  forces  during  World  War 
II  only  in  tactical  roles.  This  need  not  be  the  case  in  the 
future.  The  United  States  is  a  world  power.  There  is  no 
area  (or  theater)  of  the  world  in  which  the  US  does  not  have 
interests.  Faced  with  a  Soviet  adversary  who  is  expected  to 
challenge  the  US  “on  the  margins,*  the  US  cannot  fail  to 
respond  to  such  challenges  when  US  interests  are  at 
stake.*  US  airborne  forces  of  the  1990's  will  provide  a 
capability  for  responding  “on  the  margins"  with  forces 
tailored  to  meet  the  strategic  challenges  this  nation  will 
face.  In  such  circumstances,  airborne  forces  will  play  both 
strategic  and  operational  roles. 

"Firf-B.ri9&aj.l  Rgly 

In  his  1978  White  Paper  on  Defense  ,  Robert  Taft, 
Jr.  argued  for  "responsive  'insertion'  forces  for  other 
parts  of  the  world"  (other  than  Europe!.10  Essentially 
a  polemic  in  support  of  a  US  maritime  strategy,  this  paper 
recommended  huge  increases  in  US  naval  and  marine  forces 
based  on  the  argument  that  such  forces  pose  a  reduced  threat 
to  a  “rational"  US  foreign  policy  because  they  do  not 
require  that  US  armed  forces  be  "on  the  line"  to  serve  US 
political  interests  abroad.  Instead,  Taft  argued,  they  can 
be  inserted  from  the  neutral  high  seas  when  a  policy 
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conducted  by  specially  trained,  equipped,  and  organized  OoD 


forces...",  not  all  special  operations  require  totally 
specialized  forces.  Such  is  the  case  with  coup  de  main 
operations.  According  to  Edward  N.  Luttwak,  the 
characteristics  of  coup  de  main  operations  are  as  follows: 


As  with  any  Special  Operation,  it  is  carried 
out  inside  the  depth  of  enemy-controlled 
terr i tory . 

The  advantages  of  mass  and  heavy-weapon 
availability  are  sacrificed  to  minimize  visible 
preparations  (^strategic  warning  to  the  enemy) 
and  then  transit  and  insertion  signatures 
(“'tactical  warning  to  the  enemy). 

There  is  no  consolidation  and  reinforcement 
pause  after  arrival  :  the  forces  are  delivered 
directly  into  the  target  area  if  not  actually 
upon  their  specific  targets.  All 
mission-essential  actions  are  pre-assigned  and 
command  interventions  are  limited  to  unexpected 
cont i ngenc i es. 

Security  is  obtained  psycho! ogi cal  1 y ,  not 
physically  :  the  shock  of  the  initial  surprise 
is  sustained  by  the  disorienting  tempo  of 
movement  and  action,  and  then  further  prolonged 
by  the  actual  physical  effects  of  disruptive  and 
pre-emptive  actions. 

Unless  the  operation  terminates  the  conflict 
as  a  whole,  the  coup  de  main  force  will  need 
prompt  relief,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  link  up 
with  forces  coming  overland,  or  major  air 
re i nf orcements. 1  * 

The  significance  of  this  type  operation  to  this  discussion 
is  that  such  operations,  while  tactical  in  character,  can  be 
quite  strategical  in  scale  and  offer  opportunities  for 
division  size  and  larger  formations.  One  recent  example  of 


"strategic"  special  operations  is  the  seizure  by  Soviet 
-forces  of  the  vital  centers  of  Kabul,  Afghanistan  on  the 
night  of  December  26,  19 79.  This  operal'on  was  carried  out 
by  a  composite  task  force  built  around  the  Soviet  105th 
Guards  Airborne  Division.11  A  not-so-recent  example 
occured  the  night  of  October  16,  1944  when  the  German  Otto 
Skozerny  seized  the  vital  centers  of  Budapest  during 
OPERATION  MARGARETHE.  In  each  case,  the  psychological  shock 
imposed  by  the  initial  surprise  of  the  operation  precluded 
an  effective,  coordinated  military  response  by  the  opposing 
force.  The  strategic  objectives  were  accomplished  quickly. 
Such  operations  may  prove  useful  to  the  United  States  in  the 
future . 


Airborne  forces  can  be  called  upon  either  at  the 
beginning  of  a  major  war  or  for  a  more  limited  regional 
conflict  to  seize  strategic  positions  on  a  global  basis. 
These  strategic  positions  might  include  airfields  or 
intermediate  staging  bases  for  both  US  ground  forces  and  air 
forces.  With  Honduras,  we  have  an  agreed-to  access  to 
airfields  from  which  to  project  American  airpower  into  the 
Caribbean  area  if  the  need  arises.14  Morocco  has 
formally  agreed  to  allow  American  aircraft  enroute  to  the 
Middle  East  to  use  its  air  bases  if  necessary.11  But 
what  happens  if  internal  political  and  security  situations 
in  those  countries  change  at  the  beginning  of  a  regional 


hostility  and  those  Agreements  become  de  facto  invalid? 
While  the  local  governments  may  be  willing  to  honor  its 
agreements,  dissident  groups  within  those  countries  may 


attempt  to  prevent  American  use  of  those  facilities.  In 
those  cases,  the  United  States  may  be  forced  to  secure  those 
bases  itself  (by  forced  entry  if  necessary).  This  would,  of 
course,  be  done  with  host  nation  concurrence  (and  perhaps  at 
their  request).  American  airborne  forces  provide  the  means 
to  carry  out  such  an  operation. 

Geo-strateo i c  Role 

The  United  States  is  currently  on  its  way  toward 
institutionalizing  a  maritime  strategy.  Under  the  dynamic 
leadership  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  Lehman,  the  US  Navy 
is  rebuilding  its  conventional  naval  forces  with  the  goal  of 
having  a  fleet  of  600  deployable  ships.  Even  with  this 
buildup  of  naval  forces,  security  of  those  forces  cannot  be 
taken  for  granted  when  employed  into  many  geographical 
settings.  For  example,  to  operate  in  the  Persian  Gul-f 
during  a  Gulf  area  crisis,  US  sea  lines  of  communication 
pass  near  Soviet  air  and  naval  combat  reconnaissance  bases 
in  Ethiopia  and  South  Yemen.  Airborne  forces  provide  one 
method  of  eliminating  such  threats  to  US  naval  forces 
operating  in  that  area.  In  addition,  airborne  forces 
provide  the  capability  to  control  land  masses  adjacent  to 
key  strategic  straits  throughout  the  world  (such  as  those 
land  areas  surrounding  the  Strait  of  Hormuz). 


Strateoi  c/Theater  Reserve  Roi~- 
As  in  World  War  II,  airborne  -forces  can  serve  a 
useful  function  as  either  theater  or  strategic  reserve 
forces.  When  so  used,  they  should  be  targetted  against 
objectives  that  are  of  high  value  to  the  enemy.  They  should 
not  be  used  simply  as  extra  infantry.  To  do  so  is  to  fail 
to  use  a  reserve  force  in  a  way  that  provides  a  decisive 
effect  on  the  action  in  the  theater.  Moreover,  th-'-  threat 
that  airborne  forces  can  be  used  against  high-value  targets 
deep  in  the  enemy's  rear  alone  can  inhibit  an  enemy 
commander  in  his  actions.  On  the  strategic  level,  causing 
the  enemy  to  keep  forces  out  of  the  main  battle  in  order  to 
respond  to  a  potential  threat  to  key  installations  in  his 
rear  area  is  an  added  dividend  of  possessing  airborne 
forces . 

Political  Role 

Airborne  forces  will  most  probably  continue  to  be 
used,  even  during  the  19?0's,  as  a  political  instrument  to 
dramatically  indicate  to  the  rest  of  the  world  the 
seriousness  with  which  the  United  States  views  a  potential 
problem  anywhere  around  the  globe.  In  such  a  role,  the 
emphasis  will  continue  to  be  on  deterrence  of  conflict. 

Such  actions  as  military  show  of  force  by  quick  deployment 


with  tailored  forces  to  an  overseas  area,  mere 


administrative  movement  to  intermediate  staging  bases  or 
■forward  operating  bases  to  demonstrate  national  resolve,  or 
commitment  o-f  airborne  forces  into  a  theater  as  an  initial 
"trip  wire"  for  insertion  of  a  larger  force  are  all  examples 
of  how  US  airborne  forces  might  be  used  as  a  political 
instrument  at  the  strategic  level.  In  such  cases,  the 
purpose  is  more  political  than  military.1*  As  a 
vanguard,  airborne  forces  provide  a  mi  1 i tary  option  that 
dulls  the  edge  of  a  crisis  —  using  pre-emptive  power 
projection  to  reduce  risk  by  reducing  an  adversary's 
opportunities  and  options.  This  is  further  explained  in  the 
following  excerpts  from  a  letter  by  Major  General  Guy  S. 


Meloy,  a  former  commander  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division,  to 
the  Commander,  XVIII  Airborne  Corps: 

The  accelerating  pace  of  the  development  of 
technology  insures  that  the  application  of  force 
to  achieve  national  ends  will  invite  increasing 
risk.  High  degrees  of  mobility  and  firepower 
along  with  almost  instantaneous  global 
communications  will  make  it  difficult  to  choose 
military  force  as  a  viable  option.  Perhaps  more 
than  any  other  characteristic,  timeliness  of 
application  becomes  a  critical  factor  in  any 
power  equat i on  ... .General  1 y,  in  situations  where 
the  use  of  military  force  is  considered  an 
option,  the  risk  involved  in  applying  that  force 
is  minimal  at  the  onse t .. .Therefore ,  military 
force  will  probably  have  its  greatest  effect  if 
used  at  the  very  onset  of  a  s i tuat i on . . . . I n  sum, 
there  is  basis  for  concluding  that  in  some 
circumstances,  the  sooner  the  military  force 
option  is  exercised  the  greater  the  impact  on 
the  adversary  will  be.  Further,  the  application 
of  even  a  small  force  early  in  a  crisis  can  have 
a  profound  effect  and  may  well  outweigh  the 
choice  of  having  to  insert  a  heavier  force 
later.  <7 


Qperat i onal  Roles 

1 n  troduc t i on 

Recently  Lieutenant  General  (Ret)  James  Gavin 
commented  that  we  "should  not  deify  World  War  II"  '* 
when  speculating  on  the  proper  roles  of  airborne  forces  in 
the  future.  Even  when  we  do  accept  the  fact  that  the  world 
and  the  nature  of  conflict  have  changed  greatly  since  World 
War  II,  we  cannot  escape  the  influence  of  that  glorious 
period  in  airborne  history.  Lieutenant  General  Brereton 
addressed  this  issue  in  1947.  Citing  the  May,  1942  version 
of  Field  Manual  31-30,  Tactics  and  Techniques  of  Airborne 
Troops  which  stated  that  airborne  troops  should  not  be 
employed  unless  they  can  be  joined  by  ground  forces  within 
3-5  days,  LTG  Brereton  criticized  what  he  described  as  a 
consensus  of  military  opinion  that  still  held  to  the 
conviction  that  airborne  forces  would  operate  primarily  in  a 
tactical  role.1*  He  concluded  from  this  that  "This 
attitude  precluded  the  concept  of  strategic  Cor  operational] 
employment  of  airborne  forces  as  a  primary  role." 

Brereton  was  not  alone  in  his  convictions  on  this  matter. 
Other  proponents  of  the  strategic  and  operational  use  of 
airborne  forces  felt  regret  for  failing  to  convince  others 
that  airborne  forces  had  other  than  local  tactical  uses. 
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They  were  concerned  that  their  failure  would  Jeopardize  the 
future  of  the  airborne  method.21  Our  challenge  today  is 
to  overcome  those  same  historical  bonds. 


From  an  operational  point  of  view,  airborne  forces 
have  usefulness  beyond  the  CENTCOM-re 1 ated  scenarios  in 
which  they  are  most  often  thought  of  today.  Given  today's 
running  debate  about  the  necessity  for  the  US  Army  adopting 
a  "maneuver  style  of  war,"  it  is  appropriate  that  we  examine 
airborne  forces  for  uses  that  maximize  their  potential 
operational  mobility  and  maneuver  capability  in  the  third 
dimension . 22 

"Desant"  Role 

The  Soviet  model  for  employing  their  airborne  forces 
<or  desantn i k i  )  offers  potential  operational  roles  for 
United  States  airborne  forces  given  a  mid-  to  high-intensity 
conflict  in  Europe.  The  Soviet  operational  desant  is 
designed  to  strike  deep  in  the  enemy's  rear  to  interdict 
enemy  reserves  or  to  strike  second-echelon  forces  before 
those  forces  impact  on  the  primary  battle  occuring  in  the 
main  battle  area.  Alternate  objectives  of  those  desant 
forces  include  nuclear  storage  sites,  major  supply  depots, 
and  key  communication  centers.  Although  less  glamorous  than 
going  after  major  combatant  units,  the  elimination  of  such 
alternate  targets  does  possess  the  potential  for 
significantly  reducing  the  cohesiveness  <or 

"synchron i zat i on" >  of  the  enemy's  defenses.  The  Soviet  Army 


intends  to  overcome  one  of  the  major  drawbacks  of  using 
airborne  forces  in  sucn  an  o.fensive  role  —  low  mobility  <3 
miles  per  hour)  of  the  airborne  troops  -nee  on  the  ground  — 
by  equipping  those  forces  with  the  BMO  (Boevaia  Hashina 
Desantnaia).  This  mechanization  provides  several 
advantages: 

<1)  The  airborne  force,  once  delivered,  is  no  longer 
limited  to  tactical  defenses  of  limited  areas  (an  airhead). 
They  now  have  the  capability  to  maneuver  over  larger  areas 
within  the  enemy's  rear  in  an  offensive  manner.  Potential 
targets  include  not  only  pre-desi gnated  objectives  but  also 
"targets  of  opportunity"  such  as  fire  support,  re i nf orcemen t 
convoys,  and  weakly  defended  combat  service  support 
i nstal 1  at i ons. 

(2)  Ground  mobility  allows  the  drop  zones  to  be 
farther  away  from  the  intended  objectives  than  if  the 
airborne  force  were  only  footmobile.  This  flexibility 
provides  the  opportunity  for  the  relatively  vulnerable  troop 
carrier  aircraft  to  avoid  intact  air  defenses  near  ground 
installations  of  major  importance.  The  attacking  force, 
landing  some  distance  from  its  intended  objective,  can  then 
quickly  drive  to  its  objective. 

(3)  Ground  mobility  allows  for  the  use  of  more 
dispersed  drop  -ones,  further  reducing  troop  carrier 
aircraft  vulnerability  to  enemy  air  defenses.  The  ability 
to  assemble  by  driving  from  these  smaller,  dispersed  drop 


zones  to  assembly  areas  or  directly  to  the  objective  reduces 
the  overwhelming  emphasis  on  mass  on  the  drop  zone  that  has 
influenced  airborne  tactics  since  North  Africa  and 


Si c i 1 y . ** 

The  key  point  of  this  discussion  of  the  Soviet 
desant  concept  and  the  advantages  of  ground  mobility  is 
that  such  operations  have  the  potential  for  decisively 
influencing  the  action,  disrupting  the  enemy's  plans,  and 
introducing  unexpected  contingencies  into  the  enemy's 
decision  mechanism  in  a  far  more  significant  manner  than 
mere  tactical  assaults  along  the  FEBA.  The  deeper  the 
objective  of  the  airborne  force,  the  higher  (and  more 
decisive)  will  be  the  potential  pay-off  for  the  friendly 
theater  commander. 

Considerations  For  "Deep11  Operations 

There  are  several  points  that  should  be  addressed 
when  considering  airborne  strikes  deep  in  the  enemy's  rear. 
First,  the  commander  who  commits  that  force  (normally  the 
theater  commander)  is  faced  with  the  decision  of  what  to  do 
with  that  force  once  it  has  accomplished  its  assigned  ground 
mission.  His  options  are  threefold:  linkup  with  the 
airborne  force  using  ground  troops,  extract  the  airborne 
force,  or  cause  the  airborne  force  to  remain  in  the  enemy's 
rear  and  fight  an  independent,  potentially  unsupported 
action.  The  third  option  will  seldom  be  accepted  —  it  will 
most  likely  result  in  the  airborne  unit  being  destroyed  as 


an  effective  force.  That  option  will  be  accepted  only  when 
absolutely  essential  and  whe..  the  benefit  justifies  the  cost 
of  losing  the  airborne  unit  <in  most  c»ees  a  theater  reserve 
asset).  The  first  two  options  —  extraction  and  linkup  — 
result  in  using  combat  actions  at  the  line  of  contact  to 
supplement  the  airborne  assault  (either  to  linkup  or  to 
relieve  enemy  pressure  on  the  airborne  unit  so  the 
extraction  can  occur). 

Secondly,  the  use  of  airborne  forces  deep  in  the 
enemy's  rear  is,  of  course,  one  example  of  maneuver  in  the 
deep  battle  when  viewed  in  the  context  of  AirLand  Battle 
doctrine.  Such  use  is  as  applicable  to  the  nuclear 
battlefield  as  to  the  conventional  battlefield.24  As 
such,  it  can  be  offensively  oriented,  aimed  at  creating 
"windows  of  opportunity"  by  being  closely  linked  with  the 
close-in  fight.  It  represents  a  proactive  role  for  airborne 
forces  of  the  first  order. 

Finally,  the  deeper  the  target,  the  less  the  risk  of 
an  immediate  and  powerful  counterattack  against  the  airborne 
force. it  will  be  equally  true  on  the  battlefield  of 
the  future.  The  density  of  combat  troops  decreases  as  one 
goes  deeper  into  the  enemy's  rear.  Therefore,  once  on  the 
ground,  the  survival  of  the  airborne  force  is  increased  the 
deeper  it  is  committed.  This  presupposes,  of  course,  that 
enemy  air  defenses  have  been  overcome.  That  subject  will  be 
dealt  with  in  the  following  chapter.  Should  the  enemy  force 


be  withdrawing  or  in  retreat,  that  air  defense  may  be 
significantly  weakened.  The  exploitation  and  pursuit,  then, 
make  airborne  assaults  deep  into  the  enemy  rear  even  more 
feasible  in  the  mid-  to  high-intensity  combat  environment. 

In  addition,  the  threat  of  Soviet  forces  using  nuclear 
weapons  against  an  American  airborne  force  deep  in  their 
rear  (on  Soviet  territory)  may  be  less  than  if  the  attacking 
force  were  in  their  near  rear  (on  German  or  Warsaw  Pact 
soil). 

"Manouard"  Role 

The  pre-World  War  II  concept  of  using  airborne 
forces  as  the  spearhead  of  a  vertical  envelopment  or 
vanguard  of  air-landing  troops  or  other  forces  has  found 
limited  current  application.  This  is  true  due  to  the  forced 
entry  capability  which  those  forces  possess.  The  same  will 
be  true  in  the  forseeable  future.  This,  of  course,  refers 
tc  contingency  area  operations  (of  which  CENTCOM  is  one 
subset).  We  now  use  the  phrase  "secure  a  lodgement  area"  to 
describe  the  concept,  but  the  idea  is  essentially  the  same 
as  the  German  used  in  Crete.  This  concept  is  especially 
likely  to  succeed  in  areas  where  airbases  are  scarce  and 
ground  defenses  are  scattered.  Given  an  isolated  theater, 
the  airborne  force  itself  may  prove  decisive.  In  many  ways 


such  airborne  operations  are  similar  to  amphibious 
landings. **  Since  creation  of  the  Rapid  Deployment 
Joint  Task  Force  (now  CENTCOM),  there  has  been  a  great  deal 


written  about  such  operations.  We  will  not  re-plow  that 
ground  <other  than  to  present  one  possible  scenario  later  in 
this  chapter).  One  recommended  reading  on  the  subject  of 
airborne  forces  in  conjunction  with  CENTCOM  is  "Roles  and 
Missions  of  Airborne,  Ranger,  and  Special  Forces  in 
Contingency  Operations,"  a  thesis  prepared  by  Major  Charles 
D.  McMillin  at  Fort  Leavenworth  in  1979. 


The  tactical  nature  of  the  roles  for  airborne  forces 
spelled  out  in  Airborne  Division  86  ,  given  a  mid-  to 
high-intensity  conflict  environment,  has  already  been 
pointed  out.  The  pre-World  War  II  Berman  dislike  of  such 
limited  employments  has  also  been  described.*®  Given  a 
mid-  to  high-intensity  conflict,  it  seems  a  reasonable 
assumption  that  United  States  airborne  forces  will  serve  as 
a  strategic  or  theater  reserve.  If  this  is  true,  there  is 
strong  rationale  for  using  those  forces  in  a  strategi cal  1 y 
or  operationally  decisive  manner.  Maurice  Tugwell  pointed 
out  several  reasons  for  this  in  Airborne  To  Battle  when  he 
sa  i  di 

Such  [airborne!  operations  are  also 
expensive  in  terms  of  air  effort.  The  risk  and 
the  expense  can  only  be  justified  when  the 
prospect  of  making  a  decisive  contrib  tion  to 
victory  is  good  or  where  some  less  vital  aim  can 
be  achieved  more  efficiently  than  by  any  other 
method.  Where  the  reward  can  only  be  small  it 


is  questionable  whether  the  airborne  method 
should  be  employed  at  all.29 


Historical  Roles 

There  may  be  times,  however,  when  a  theater 
commander  may  be  ■forced  to  employ  his  airborne  -forces  in 
less  than  battle-deciding  roles  <for  example,  to  reinforce 
isolated  ground  units  separated  from  their  parent  unit  —  a 
not  uncommon  occurrence  on  t..e  non-linear,  fluid  battlefield 
of  the  future;  to  exploit  nuclear  or  chemical  weapons 
effects;  to  seize  and  control  critical  choke  points  along  a 
route  of  attack).  In  such  cases,  the  commander  has  several 
options  on  how  he  may  employ  the  airborne.  The  most  obvious 
way  of  tactically  employing  airborne  forces  is  to  follow  the 
precedents  set  by  the  Allies  dur i ng  Wor 1 d  War  II.  This 
entails  targetting  the  airborne  force  against  relatively 
"shallow"  objectives  that  provide  immediate  or  near-term 
advantages  to  the  ground  force  commander.  Since  the 
airborne  force  is  inserted  in  the  "near  rear"  of  the  enemy, 
the  enemy  may  be  able  to  quickly  assemble  his  mobile  combat 
forces  in  response  to  the  airborne  assault.30  The 
requirement  exists,  then,  to  quickly  relieve  the  airborne 
forces  by  linkup  with  ground  forces.  The  ground  force 
should  be  able  to  conduct  that  linkup  while  enroute  to  its 
ultimate  objective  (along  its  axis  of  advance).  Otherwise, 


the  ground  -force  must  be  diverted  -from  its  objective  into  an 
area  that  it  might  otherwise  avoid.31  Additionally,  the 
UJorld  War  II  model  would  have  the  airboi^e  force  delivered 


onto  only  a  small  number  of  large  drop  zones  in  close 
proximity  to  its  objective.  Considering  the  deadly  air 
defenses  expected  along  the  FEBA  in  a  high-intensity  combat 
environment,  such  an  employment  concept  would  almost  assure 
high  losses  of  troop  carrier  aircraft  enroute  to  the  drop 
zones.  Once  delivered,  the  airborne  troops  would  be  massed 
on  the  few  drop  zones  used.  They  would  become  both  a 
lucrative  and  very  vulnerable  nuclear  or  chemical  target. 
Given  all  this,  such  an  employment  scheme  offers  little 
hope  for  success. 

Multiple  Target  Role 

One  alternative  to  this  historical  approach  is  the 
employment  of  airborne  forces  against  multiple  targets  using 
dispersed  drop  zones.  Such  a  tactic  takes  into  account  the 
realities  of  modern  air  defenses.  While  the  element  of  mass 
(in  the  manner  of  division-  and  brigade-sized  drop  zones 
during  World  War  II)  is  downplayed  somewhat,  the  combat 
power  of  smaller  units  using  sophisticated,  light  weapons 
can  make  up  qualitatively  for  the  resulting  decrease  in 
numbers.  Such  smaller  units  (battalions,  companies  and 
platoons),  using  some  form  of  enhanced  ground  mobility, 
could  significantly  contribute  toward  the  tactical  success 
of  ground  force  operations.  The  effectiveness  of  that  small 


airborne  force  will  increase  in  direct  relation  to  the 


decline  in  traf f i cabi 1 i ty  of  the  terrain  into  which  it  is 
i nser ted. 

Lioht  Infantry  Role 

Another  approach  might  be  to  retain  our  airborne 
forces  as  the  closest  thing  the  US  Army  currently  has  to  a 
true  "general  purpose  force"  by  avoiding  the  temptation  to 
mechanize  them.  They  would,  in  effect,  be  light  infantry. 
Given  such  a  situation,  current  tactical  methods  might 
resign  those  forces  to  rear  area  protection  missions.  This 
might  appear  to  be  a  reasonable  mission  for  light  infantry 
forces  suffering  from  a  material  inadequacy  to  fight  the 
traditional  attrition-oriented,  f i repower- i n tens i ve  battle 
we  now  expect  our  forces  to  fight.  To  fight  such  a  battle 
in  a  high-intensity  environment,  airborne  forces  would 
certainly  have  to  be  "souped  up"  with  combat  power  (examples 
are  heavy  artillery,  air  support,  and  additional  combat 
engineer  assets).  On  the  other  hand,  airborne  forces 
possess  an  elite  character,  an  institutionalized  training 
emphasis  on  individual  and  small -unit  initiative  and 
physical  conditioning,  a  familiarity  with  austerity  that 
comes  from  their  relative  "lightness"  (the  paratrooper  lives 
out  of  his  rucksack),  and  a  demonstrated  willingness  to 
accept  danger  as  an  everyday  circumstance  (they  volunteered 
for  parachute  duty).  Because  of  this,  they  have  great 
potential  for  capitalizing  on  the  relative  mobility 
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advantage  a  footmobile  -force  possesses  in  heavily  wooded  and 
mountainous  terrain,  working  out  of  mobile  operating  bases 
in  those  mountainous  or  heavily  forest*  *  areas  and  by 


applying  "fire-power  evasive"  versus  "fire-power  intensive", 
small  unit  hit  and  run  tactics  against  an  enemy  heavy  force, 
airborne  forces  can  contribute  to  the  tactical  battle.  This 
contribution  can  be  made  whether  the  fighting  takes  place  in 
Europe  (where  an  estimated  27/  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  is  urbanized  or  heavily  wooded3 * >  or  in  other 
(extra-European)  areas  such  as  the  Zagros  mountains  of  Iran. 
In  addition,  the  tactical  repertoire  of  airbore  forces  can 
be  expanded  to  include  long-range  reconnaissance,  sabotage, 
assault  raids,  and  pre-emptive  seizure  of  key  locations  such 
as  bridges,  fording  sites,  airstrips,  and  mountain 
passes. 33 

Versus  Temeorary  ftdvantaq? 

One  further  comment  is  in  order  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  airborne  forces  in  tactical  roles.  During  World  War 
II,  considerable  resentment  developed  against  the  Allied 
airborne  forces  because  they  were  not  committed  as  often  or 
for  as  long  a  period  as  the  regular  infantry.3*  There 
was  resentment  also  by  many  ground  commanders  over  the  cost 
(in  both  aircraft  to  support  them  and  the  manpower  to  fill 
their  ranks)  of  the  airborne  units.  Along  with  this 
resentment  came  pressure  to  use  the  airborne  forces,  even 
when  appropriate  objectives  for  those  forces  were  not 


available.  This  may  be  tru*  in  the  future  as  well.  Ute 


should  not  use  airborne  forces  for  tactical  roles  just  for 
the  sake  of  using  them.  They  should  be  used  for  a  decisive 
gain  rather  than  a  mere,  temporary  tactical  advantage. >* 

Scenarios 

To  illustrate  the  types  of  roles  and  missions 
appropriate  for  United  States  Army  airborne  forces  during 
the  period  1990-2000,  four  brief  scenarios  will  be 
presented.  They  are  not  intended  to  represent  the  most 
likely  sscenarios  to  occur  in  the  target  period.  Inste*1, 
they  are  offered  as  examples  to  demonstrate  many  of  the 
considerations  that  have  been  presented  in  general  terms 
earlier  in  this  chapter.  There  is,  of  course,  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  examples  of  the  use  of  airborne  forces  in  the 
future  —  the  possibilities  are  limited  only  by  the 
imagination  of  the  reader.  In  developing  the  four  scenarios 
that  will  be  presented  here,  it  was  useful  to  distinguish 
between  the  three  major  categories  of  situations  in  which 
United  States  mi  1 i tary  forces  might  be  employed.  These 
three  categories  arei 

<1)  A  hioh-lntensi ty  war  in  Europe  against 
Sov i et/Uarsaw  Pact  forces  (Two  scenarios  are  presented  — 
the  use  of  airborne  forces  against  a  deep  target  in  an 
operational  role  and  the  use  of  those  same  forces  against  a 
more  shallow  target  in  a  tactical  role). 


(2)  A  mid-  to  h i oh- i n tens i ty  conflict  against 
Soviet  or  Soviet-proxy  torces  in  an  area  outside  Europe 
proper  (The  scenario  presented  is  a  UbCFNTCOM-re 1 ated  one 
in  which  airborne  forces  play  an  operational  role). 

(3)  A  1 ow- i n tens i ty  conflict  in  a  lesser-developed 
country  against  non-Soviet  forces  who  are  equipped  partially 
with  Soviet  weapons  (The  scenario  uses  airborne  forces  in  a 
strategic/political  role). 

Scenarios  that  resemble  actual,  recent  employments 
of  airborne  forces  (for  example,  the  1983  rescue  mission 
into  Grenada  to  evacuate  United  States  nationals)  have  been 
avoided.  Most  of  the  unit  after-action  reports  and  reports 
of  lessons  learned  by  the  many  study  groups  commissioned  to 
analyze  the  operation  are  still  classified. 

Scenario  ;  H i oh-I n tens i ty  European  Conflict  (Operational 
Role) 


The  setting  for  this  scenario  is  a  major, 
h i gh- i n tens i ty  conflict  in  Europe  between  the  NATO  Alliance 
countries  and  Soviet/Warsaw  Pact  forces.  The  Soviet  Union, 
following  a  period  of  increasing  tensions  between  themselves 
and  the  United  States,  initiates  a  major,  non-nuclear  attack 
across  the  eastern  border  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  the  amount  of 
strategic  warning  which  the  NATO  forces  receives  is  not  at 
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issue.  Based  on  its  ‘forward-defense  posture  and  pre-combat 
preparations,  however,  NATO  is  able  to  initially  delay  major 
Soviet  territorial  gains.  CONUS-based  American  military 
forces  are  rushed  to  Europe  to  reinforce  NATO.  Those 
reinforcements  include  US  Army  airborne  forces  and  the  light 
infantry  divisions  which  had  been  in  existence  since  the 
mid-1980's.  Those  forces  are  we  1  I -trai ned,  elite  units 
capable  of  immediate  employment  upon  arrival  in  the  theater. 
The  airborne  and  light  infantry  forces  are  initially  held  in 
theater  reserve. 

The  Commander-in-Chief,  Allied  Forces,  Central 
Europe  (CINCENT)  is  determined  to  prevent  substantial  Soviet 
ground  gains.  He  knows,  however,  that  the  Soviet 
preponderance  of  forces  will  eventually  make  those  gains 
unless  he  takes  early,  offensive  actions  to  wrest  the 

•\ 

operational  initiative  from  the  enemy.  For  that  reason,  he 
requests  and  receives  early  commitment  of  a  major  portion  of 
American  airborne  and  light  infantry  forces  being  held  in 
theater  reserve.  His  operational  plan  calls  for 
synchronized  actions  throughout  the  CINCENT  sector.  Using 
his  air  forces  to  interdict  Soviet  forces  being  marshalled 
for  commitment,  he  directs  offensive  actions  by  his  army 
groups  to  defeat  the  Soviet  first-echelon  fronts. 

Identifying  the  Centra)  Army  Group  <CENTAG>  as  his  most 
critical  sector,  the  CINCENT  decides  to  use  his  airborne  and 
light  infantry  forces  in  a  deep  attack  role  designed  to 


delay  the  first-echelon  combined  arms  army  of  the  Soviet 
follow-on  front  threatening  lENTAG.  The  forces  available 
consist  of  two  US  Army  airborne  division'  and  two  US  Army 
light  infantry  divisions  —  along  with  an  airborne  corps 
headquarters  and  appropriate  support  units.  His  operational 
plan  calls  for  the  two  airborne  divisions  to  secure  four 
airfield  complexes  that  are  located  astride  major  Soviet 
lines  of  communications  into  the  CENTA6  sector.  In 
addition,  those  airfields  are  situated  within  several  large, 
densely  wooded  areas  near  the  international  border.  The 
airfields,  while  relatively  short  and  austere,  provide 
sufficient  base  areas  into  which  the  two  light  infantry 
divisions  are  subsequently  air-landed.  The  introduction  of 
both  the  airborne  divisions  and  the  light  infantry  divisions 
is  made  possible  through  the  use  of  fast,  1 ow-1 evel -capabl e 
troop  carrier  aircraft  which  the  United  States  Army  and 
United  States  Air  Force  had  jointly  developed  and  funded 
during  the  previous  decade.  Known  as  the  C-17,  those 
aircraft  provide  continued  sustainment  of  the  four-division 
force  in  the  enemy's  rear  throughout  the  operation.  Defeat 
of  enemy  air  defenses  in  both  the  initial  assaults  and 
subsequent  airland  missions  is  accomplished  through  the 
massing  and  orchestrat i on  of  air  and  ground  assets  along  the 
designated  air  corridors  (This  is  aided  by  the  gaps  in  enemy 
air  defenses  caused  by  the  non-linearity  of  the  battlefield 
in  the  CENTAG  sector). 


The  result  of  the  deep,  four-division  size  attack 
into  appropriate  terrain  in  the  enemy's  rear  is  an 
operational  pause  in  the  Soviet  forward  movement  of  his 
second-echelon  front.  As  a  consequence,  CENTAG  is  able  to 
halt  the  attack  of  the  Soviet  first-echelon  front  before 
having  to  deal  with  the  enemy  second-echelon  forces.  By 
using  his  airborne  and  light  infantry  forces  in  a  proactive 
manner,  the  CINCENT  creates  an  operational  situation  which 
allows  him  to  seize  the  initiative  from  the  enemy.  Failing 
to  achieve  the  quick  territorial  gains  he  had  anticipated 
and  facing  increased  risks  to  his  forces  by  the  mobile, 
light  forces  in  his  rear,  the  Soviet  commander  halts  his 
attack . 


The  setting  for  this  scenario  is  similar  to  that  for 
Scenario  #1  —  a  high-intensity  war  in  Europe  against 
Sov i et /War saw  Pact  forces.  The  CENTAG  Commander  anticipates 
a  pause  in  the  Soviet  attack  as  a  result  of  a  CINCENT 
operation  deep  in  the  enemy's  rear  (Scenario  (II).  He  plans 
to  take  advantage  of  that  lull  by  conducting  a  corp-size 
counter-attack  against  the  flank  of  the  second-echelon 
combined  arms  army  in  his  sector  and  regaining  any  ground 
lost  during  the  early  days  of  the  Soviet  invasion.  Two 
major  terrain  features  along  the  axis  of  advance  of  his 


attacking  corps,  however,  present  impediments  to  the  speed 
of  the  attack.  He  requests  .ind  receives  attachment  of  one 
US  airborne  division  to  secure  those  tu.-  terrain  features  — 
a  critical  bridge  crossing  site  and  a  major  dense  1 /-wooded, 
hilly  area  astride  the  intended  axis  of  advance.  The 
planned  airborne  assaults  by  two  brigades  of  the  airborne 
division  (one  brigade  is  to  be  held  in  ready  reserve  to 
reinforce  if  necessary)  is  timed  to  occur  after  the 
attacking  American  ground  forces  (one  corps)  have 
successfully  penetrated  the  enemy  line  of  contact.  Securing 
each  of  the  terrain  objectives  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
ground  forces,  the  airborne  forces  facilitate  that  attack  by 
allowing  the  ground  forces  to  maintain  their  momentum 
throughout  the  attack.  Without  the  airborne  forces  assuring 
its  security  at  each  of  the  two  major  points  of  risk,  the 
corps  would  have  been  forced  to  slow  its  momentum.  Although 
the  corps  counter-attack  might  succeed  without  the 
employment  of  the  airborne  force,  the  assurance  of  success 
is  increased.  The  key  differences  between  the  roles  of  the 
airborne  forces  in  this  and  the  previous  scenario  are  (l)The 
airborne  assaults  are  supplementary  to  the  corps  main 
effort — the  ground  attack  by  heavy  forces;  (2)The  airborne 
ground  objectives  are  "shallow"  relative  to  the  "deep" 
objectives  in  Scenario  Ml;  (3)The  linkup  of  the  airborne 
force  to  the  attacking  ground  unit  is  critical  to  the 
tactical  success  of  the  corps  commander's  plan;  and,  (4>The 


employment  of  the  airborne  force  is  not  bat 1 1  e-dec i di ng,  but 
it  does  provide  an  immediate  tactical  advantage  to  the  groud 
force  commander . 

Scenario  W3i  Mid-  To  Hi oh-I n tens i ty  Non-European  Conflict 
(Operational  Role) 

As  part  of  the  United  States  Central  Command 
< USCENTCOM) ,  US  Army  airborne  forces  are  capable  of  serving 
as  a  vanguard  for  follow-on,  heavier  forces  during  a 
deployment  of  American  military  forces  into  the  CENTCQM  area 
of  responsibility.  This  scenario  describes  two  potential 
operational  employments  of  those  airborne  forces. 

Iran,  beset  with  internal  political  and  civil  unrest 
following  the  death  of  its  religious  and  political  leader, 
has  suffered  a  series  of  major  battlefield  defeats  by  the 
Soviet-equipped  Iraqi  Army.  Economic  pressure  resulting 
from  the  loss  of  oil  revenues  brought  on  by  this  protracted 
conflict  has  led  to  more  serious  civil  disturbances 
throughout  Iran.  Taking  advantage  of  the  internal  Iranian 
situation  and  invoking  its  1921  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  with 
Iran,  the  Soviet  Union  initiates  an  invasion  of  northern 
Iran  under  the  cover  of  a  major  military  maneuver  in  the 
Azerbaydzhanskaya  SSR.  The  Soviet  goals  are  to  establish 
control  of  the  Iranian  oil  fields  and  oil  facilities  along 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  to  secure  warm-water  ports  in  that 
area. 
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The  United  States,  under  the  Carter  Doctrine, 
quickly  commits  its  CEN'TCOM  ,'orces  to  the  defense  of  those 
areas.  Using  airborne  forces  as  the  spear-point  of  its 
operation,  the  USCENTCOM  Commander  capitalizes  on  the  forced 
entry  capability  of  those  forces  to  secure  initial  lodgement 
areas  for  heavier,  follow-on  forces  along  the  Persian  Gulf. 
United  States  Marine  Corps  forces  quickly  join  the  airborne 
forces  and  expand  the  initial  lodgement  areas,  providing 
much-needed  depth  to  the  bridgeheads  for  the  heavier  Army 
forces  arriving  by  sea.  As  those  heavy  tank  and  mechanized 
forces  arrive  to  continue  the  fight,  the  airborne  forces  are 
designated  as  theater  reserve.  Re-positioned  to  airbases  in 
neighboring  Oman,  Bahrain,  and  Saudi  Arabia,  those  forces 
remain  marshalled  and  ready  for  use. 

Not  realizing  beforehand  the  speed  with  which 
American  forces  would  react  to  its  ill-advised  invasion,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  faced  with  a  formidable  United  States 
defense  against  its  forces  moving  south.  Intent,  however, 
upon  a  victory,  the  Soviets  launch  a  three-division  attack 
out  of  western  Afghanistan  with  the  intent  of  turning  the 
flank  of  the  American  forces  defending  the  Persian  Gulf  port 
facilities.  Those  three  divisions  move  with  great  speed  to 
the  south  and  west,  hoping  to  reach  the  vicinity  of  the 
Strait  of  Hormuz  before  American  forces  can  react.  This  is 
not  to  be,  however.  The  CINCENTCOM,  realizing  the  Soviet 
dependency  upon  the  few  roads  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Iran 


(for  both  movement  and  re-supply),  commits  an  airborne 
division  to  the  rear  of  this  new  enemy  thrust.  Employed 
along  the  enemy  lines  of  communication  and  working  out  of 
the  mountainous  areas  astride  those  LOC's,  the  airborne 
division  disrupts  the  new  Soviet  threat  by  making  repeated, 
lightning  attacks  against  Soviet  combat  and  combat  service 
support  units  traveling  along  the  restricted  road  network. 
Faced  with  dwindling  support,  the  vigor  of  the 
three-division  Soviet  thrust  is  quickly  dulled. 

S£g£>l£iaJbli _ Low-lntensi  ty  Conflict  (Strategic  Role) 

There  is  an  unlimited  number  of  possible  scenarios 
available  to  illustrate  the  employment  of  airborne  forces  in 
low-intensity  conflict  roles.  The  failure  of  United  States 
forces  to  retrieve  American  hostages  from  the  US  Embassy  in 
Tehran  (and  the  resulting  tragedy  at  Desert  I)  led  to 
concentration  on  the  ability  to  carry  out  hostage  rescue 
operations  for  several  years.  Yet  hostage  seizures  make  up 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  threats  to  United  States 
security  interests  posed  by  1 ow-intensi ty  conflict  (LIC). 
Likewise,  future  LIC  missions  will  not  be  limited  to  repeats 
of  our  recent  intervention  in  Grenada.  In  the  words  of 
Lieutenant  General  (Ret)  James  M.  Gavin,  we  cannot  expect 
our  next  LIC  operation  to  be  simply  'Grenada  times  two"  — 

Ca  replay  of  Grenada  but  only  twice  as  large!. *•  The 
repertoire  of  LIC  capabilities  which  U.S.  forces  must 
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posses*  must  go  beyond  our  current  Assumption  of  a  friendly, 
supportive  host  country  inviting  us  to  replay  our  interns! 
defense  And  development  efforts  of  Uiet.'am.  According  to 
Robert  H.  Kupperman,  th At  Assumption  is  unrealistic  for  the 
future.  Kupperman  warns  of  a  US  Army  requirement  to 
Accomplish  simultaneously,  or  in  concert,  a  wide  range  of 
LIC  missions  including: 

sophisticated  po! i t i cal -mi  1 i tary  analyses,  overt 
intelligence  collection,  civic  action, 
long-range  surgical  strikes,  raids,  rescues, 
escape  and  evasion,  personnel  snatches, 
counterterrorism,  security  assistance 
management,  mobile  training  teams, 
i n terdi c t i onm,  sabotage,  insurgency,  stay-behind 
forces,  countei — insurgency,  psychological 
operations,  resistance  formation  and  long-range 
reconnaissance,  to  name  a  few.37 

What  follows  is  one  scenario  involving  a  long-range  surgical 
raid  of  enough  importance  to  qualify  as  strategi cal  1 y 
si gn i f i cant . 

Following  several  years  of  relative  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  radical  and  unpredi ctab) e  Libyan  government 
unilaterally  declares  all  foreign  vessels  and  aircraft 
transiting  the  Mediterranean  Sea  within  100  nautical  miles 
of  the  Libyan  coast  are  in  violation  of  Libyan  national 
waters  and  airspace.  This  immediately  results  in  an 
international  outcry  —  yet  few  nations  are  willing  to 
challenge  Libyan  claims.  Th*  United  States  immediately 
conducts  a  naval  show  of  force  within  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  to 
demonstrate  its  support  of  th*  internationally  respected 
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freedom  o-f  the  seas  in  the  area.  Libya  does  not  challenge 
the  American  forces.  Two  weeks  later,  however,  Libyan 
aircraft  begin  harassing  international  airflights  in  the 
area.  The  United  States  responds  by  forward-basing  several 
US  Air  Force  tactical  air  squadrons  at  Egyptian  airfields, 
to  include  AUACS  aircraft.  One  week  later  a  Japanese  oil 
tanker  enroute  from  the  Suez  Canal  to  a  southern  French  port 
is  attacked  and  sunk  by  a  highly  sophisticated,  long-range 
surface-to-surface  missile  fired  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
Libyan  city  of  Darnah.  Libya  quickly  announces  to  the  world 
its  intention  to  impede  all  oil  shipments  throughout  the 
Mediterranean.  A  major  crisis  is  at  hand. 

Through  its  available  intelligence  sources,  the  US 
determines  the  Libyan  government  possesses  three  missile 
launching  sites  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Darnah. 

Among  the  actions  which  the  American  President  decides  upon 
(in  addition  to  other  actions  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
paper)  is  a  long-range  surgical  raid  intended  to  rid  Libya 
of  this  capability.  Uiith  this  action,  according  to  the 
President,  he  intends  to  ’make  the  punishment  fit  the 
crime."  *•  Since  a  timely  response  is  considered 
critical  (remember  the  commonalities  of  LIC  in  Chapter 
Three),  the  National  Command  Authority  decides  upon  the  use 
of  a  mission-tailored  US  airborne  division  to  conduct  the 
raid.  The  Egypt-based  US  Air  Force  aircraft  and  a  US  Navy 
carrier  battle  group  effectively  interdict  the  sizeable 
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Libyan  air  forces  that  can  interfere  with  the  airborne 


operaion.  With  follow  on  US  Marine  Corps  forces  standing  by 
to  assist,  the  airborne  division  marshals  at  its  departure 
airfield  in  the  continental  United  States.  From  there  it 
flies  directly  to  its  target  —  the  three  missile  launching 
sites.  The  strike  achieves  both  strategic  and  tactical 
surprise.  The  psychol og i cal  shock  imposed  by  the  surprise 
of  the  airborne  operation  and  the  effective  USAF/US  Navy  air 
interdiction  effort  preclude  an  effective,  coordinated 
military  response  by  the  Libyan  military  forces.  The  moral 
effect  of  the  parachute  delivery  achieves  results  which  far 
surpass  the  number  of  troops  involved.  The  "first  battle," 
because  of  decisive  action  by  the  National  Command 
Authority,  is  also  the  last  battle. 


Conclusion:  "Pluo-in"  Versus  Proactive  Roles 

We  have  described  what  airborne  forces  can  and 
should  do  on  the  battlefield  of  the  future,  particularly  the 
mid-  to  high-intensity  battlefield.  We  should  now  analyze 
what  airborne  forces  should  not  do  on  that  battlefield. 

Following  World  War  II,  the  US  Army,  European 
Theater  of  Operations  <ETO>  established  a  General  Board  to 
report,  based  on  experiences  and  lessons  in  the  ETO,  on  the 
types  of  divisions  which  should  be  retained  as  part  of  the 
post-war  Army.  This  General  Board  reported  on  the  World  War 


II  Airborne  division.  Among  its  findings  was  An  observation 
thst  the  Airborne  divisions  were  Assigned  successive  ground 
missions  to  fight  as  infantry  divisions  for  extended  periods 
once  their  primary  missions  hsd  been  Accomplished.  Noting 
the  superior  fighting  qualities,  initiative  and 
aggressiveness  of  the  paratroopers,  the  General  Board  also 
pointed  out  the  necessity  for  developing  greater  staying 
power  (specifically  adequate  artillery,  anti-tank  weapons, 
adequate  mobility,  and  supply  means)  in  order  to  allow  the 
airborne  division  to  conduct  heavy  and  sustained 
fighting.85  This  will  be  true  for  the  airborne  division 
of  the  future  (and  the  new  light  infantry  divisions)  if  we 
use  them  only  as  augmentations  (or  "plug-ins*  50>  to 
heavier  forces  in  a  mid-  to  h i gh-i n tens i ty  environment.  A 
plug-in  role  reveals  a  traditional,  conservative, 
attrition-oriented  attitude.  If  airborne  (and  light 
infantry)  forces  are  expected  to  conduct  a  toe-to-toe  fight 
with  Soviet  heavy  forces,  they  must  be  heavily  augmented. 

In  addition,  using  airborne  units  (regiments  or 
brigades)  as  plug-ins  to  standard  (non-ai rborne)  divisions 
is  to  overload  the  standard  division  staff  with  planning 
duties  for  which  it  is  not  prepared.  The  planning  of  an 
airborne  operation  requires  a  staff  that,  by  training  and 
experience,  is  expert.  For  that  reason,  the  General  Board 
recommended  that  airborne  units  not  be  used  as  "plug-ins"  t< 
standard  units.  41  In  addition,  to  expect  the  standard 
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division  commander  to  control  the  iirborne  unit  after  the 
airborne  assault  is  unreason«.ol  e  . 

The  standard  division  commander  nnd  staff 
cannot  undertake  the  task,  except  frci.  a 
distance,  simply  because  they  are  unable  to 
enter  combat  with  the  parachute  formations  by 
reason  of  their  inability  to  jump.  Even  were 
they  so  qualified  their  main  duties  lie  with  the 
uncommitted  ...division  which  is  their  parent 
un i t .  *  2 


The  alternative  is  to  capitalize  on  the  surprise  and 
speed  which  airborne  forces  accrue  as  a  result  of  their 
lightness  by  using  them  in  proactive,  offensive  roles  such 
as  have  been  described  in  this  paper.  Airborne  forces 
should  not  jump  into  the  enemy's  rear  and  then  simply  defend 
trees  by  slugging  it  out  in  a  fire-power  duel  using  linear 
tactics.  They  should  be  targetted  against  objectives  which 
allow  them  to  take  offensive  action  once  on  the  ground, 
thereby  having  a  decisive  impact  on  enemy  plans  and 
supporting  the  friendly  commander's  operational  plan. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 


FUTURE  REQUIREMENTS 

Introduction!  A  Paradigm 

8efore  beginning  a  discussion  o f  the  requirements 
which  must  be  met  in  order  -for  United  States  Army  airborne 
■forces  to  play  the  roles  presented  in  Chapter  Four,  it  would 
be  useful  to  establish  a  framework  for  that  discussion.  The 
f ol 1 owi ng  mode  1 ,  although  uncomplicated  and  unlengthy, 
encompasses  all  the  important  aspects  of  an  army. 

In  his  article  entitled  "Toward  A  New  American 
Approach  To  War , "  Colonel  Huba  Wass  de  Czege  presented  a 
useful  paradigm  for  a  comparative  study  of  armies  through 
the  ages.  His  paradigm  contained  three  elements  — 
soldiers,  weapons,  and  doctrine  —  which,  according  to 
Colonel  Wass  de  Czege,  constitute  the  foundation  of  every 
army.'  The  paradigm  was  developed  in  order  to  analyze 
what  factors  other  than  the  genius  of  such  great  captains  as 
Alexander,  Hannibal,  Genghis  Khan,  Julius  Caesar,  Frederick, 
and  Napoleon  allowed  those  armies  to  "...have  fought  far 
more  effectively  than  their  enemies  and  have  produced  ... 
victories  out  of  proportion  to  their  size....”  2  For 
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that  reason,  this  particular  model  has  been  chosen  to 
analyze  the  future  requirements  for  airborne  troops. 

Of  what  do  each  of  the  three  elements  of  the 
selected  paradigm  consist?  Colonel  Uiass  de  Czege's 
description  follows: 

The  ''soldier''  is  the  basic  element  of  war. 

To  this  we  haue  added  "weapons,"  whose 
characteristics  are  constantly  changing. 

"Doctrine"  is  the  body  of  i deas  telling  how 
men  use  weapons  to  achieve  the  greatest 
possible  effect.  "Soldiers"  includes 
organizations  and  personnel  of  all  ranks — the 
human  dimension  of  an  army — in  quantitative  and 
qualitative  as  well  as  individual  and  collective 
terms.  This  element  of  the  paradigm  encompasses 
skills,  training,  discipline,  motivation,  and 
unit  cohesion  as  well  as  strength  of  numbers  and 
the  organizational  framework  of  an  army. 

"Uieapons"  includes  all  of  the  materiel  of 
war — whether  combat,  combat  support,  or  combat 
service  support.  "Doctrine"  includes  all 
internalized  ideas  and  practices  associated  with 
warfare  or  preparing  for  war.  It  is  limited  to 
those  ideas  which  actual  1 y  guide  an  army's 
actions  and  therefore,  doctrine  is  not 
necessarily  what  is  written  or  decreed  but  what 
is  p.r*gti<;.f3  *a 

The  triadal  relationship  between  soldiers,  weapons, 
and  doctrine  suggests  a  balance  must  be  drawn  between  each 
of  the  three  elements  of  the  equation.  The  resulting 
harmony  between  new  technologies  (weapons)  to  time  proven 
ideas  about  combat  (doctrine)  and  flexible  organizations  of 
capable  and  well-trained  men  (soldiers)  makes  a  successful 
army  possible.4 
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Let  us  now  apply  the  paradigm  to  the  specific  case 
of  United  States  Army  airborne  ■forces. 

ftQC.tn.Lni 


The  analysis  o-f  -future  roles  for  airborne  forces 
presented  in  Chapter  Four  was  made  primarily  from  a 
doctrinal  perspective.  The  roles  and  missions  presented  are 
supportive  of  the  four  basic  characteristics  (initiative, 
depth,  agility,  and  synchronization)  of  the  Airland  Battle 
doctrine  contained  in  Field  Manual  100-5,  Qperat i ons  .  The 
broad  operational  concept  of  early  seizure  of  the  initiative 
in  order  to  throw  the  enemy  off-balance  by  striking  him  with 
a  powerful  blow  from  an  unexpected  direction  and  then 
rapidly  following  up  to  prevent  his  recovery  is  inherent  in 
the  roles  and  missions  for  airborne  forces  that  have  been 
offered. 

The  doctrinal  requirements  for  the  employment  of 
airborne  forces  fall  into  two  major  categories.  They  are: 

<- 1  >The  requirement  for  insuring  a  broad-based  understanding 
of  the  ideas  and  practices  associated  with  the  use  of 
airborne  forces  within  the  US  Army  and  the  unified  and 
specified  commands;  and  <2>A  common  effort  in  developing 
workable  practices  for  the  future  employment  of  airborne 
forces  within  the  joint  arena,  particularly  in  conjunction 


with  the  United  States  Air  Force. 


The  rol»*  and  mission*  for  airborne  troops  presented 


in  Chapter  Four  are  supportive  of  the  idea  of  using  those 
forces  in  decisive  roles,  not  merely  to  provide  local 
tactical  gains.  This  is  a  natural  consequence  of  airborne 
forces  usually  being  planned  for  use  either  as  theater  or 
strategic  reserve  forces.  The  answer  to  the  question  of  who 
should  plan  for  and  coordinate  their  use  is  quite  obvious  — 
the  theater  commander  and  his  staff.* 

This  highlights  a  modern-day  requirement  —  in  order 
to  employ  airborne  forces  to  maximum  effectiveness, 
knowledge  of  the  proper  roles  of  those  forces,  as  well  as 
the  expertise  to  plan  airborne  operations,  must  reside  at 
the  theater  command  level.  But  does  it? 

Maurice  Tugwell,  in  Airborne  To  Battle  ,  pointed 
out  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  airborne's  elite  nature 
during  World  War  II  was  a  virtual  isolation  of  "the 
airborne”  as  a  separate  part  of  the  US  Army.*  Following 
the  war,  there  gradually  developed  an  attitude  of  "the 
airborne”  versus  "the  rest*  of  the  Army.  The  result, 
according  to  Tugwell,  was  that  the  technical  and  tactical 
thought  about  the  use  of  the  airborne  method  occured  only 
within  the  airborne  community.  While  this  may  be 
over-stating  the  case,  it  is  nevertheless  true.?  The 
harm  caused  by  this  phenomenum  was  somewhat  attenuated 
during  the  19S0's  and  early  1960's  by  the  fact  that  World 
War  II  airborne  veterans  (with  their  experience  and 


technical  knowledge  of  the  airborne)  were  spread  throughout 
the  Army,  The  draw-down  of  a.rborne  units  that  occured  in 
the  US  Army  force  structure  during  the  i *te  1960's  and  early 
1970's  served  to  further  reduce  the  pool  of 
airborne-experienced  soldiers  and  officers.  As  this 
occured,  fewer  airborne-experienced  officers  and  senior 
non-commissioned  officers  were  assigned  to  joint, 
theater-level  unified  command  headquarters.  The  result  has 
been  a  decreased  capacity  for  proper  planning  for  the  use  of 
airborne  forces  at  the  theater  command  level.  The 
institution  of  a  regimental  system  within  the  US  Army  may 
cause  even  fewer  soldiers  to  serve  tours  with  airborne 
units.  Those  who  do  will  likely  serve  multiple  tours  with 
their  affiliated  airborne  regiment,  thus  being  unavailable 
for  assignment  to  high-level  staffs.  The  potential  exists, 
unless  corrective  actions  are  taken,  for  the  advantages  of 
the  use  of  airborne  forces  going  unrealized  because  of 
insufficient  knowledge  of  those  forces  existing  within  the 
operational  headquarters  responsible  for  planning  their  use. 

One  solution  is  to  supplement  the  theater  command 
planning  staffs  with  qualified  airborne  planners.  To  place 
an  airborne  planning  staff  within  each  unified  command  is, 
of  course,  not  possible.  The  US  Army,  in  an  age  of 
personnel  limitations,  cannot  afford  the  spaces.  Nor  are 
there  enough  qualified  personnel,  even  if  the  billets  were 
authorized  (qualified  in  the  sense  of  being  experienced  in 
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planning  in  tht  joint  arena  and  having  a  full  understanding 
of  such  issues  as  the  operational  level  of  war,  in  addition 
to  being  knowledgeable  of  the  basics  of  airborne  tactics  and 
techn i ques) . 

The  answer  to  this  dilemma  is  the  establishment  of  a 
United  States  Army  Airborne  Center.  Such  an  agency  would  be 
charged  with  the  following  two  purposes: 

<1>  Provide  expert  advice  on  the  planning  of  airborne 
operations  by  serving  as  an  advisory  staff  group  to  US 
unified  and  specified  commands,  major  US  Army  headquarters, 
and  other  organizations  as  directed  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army;  and, 

<2>  Serve  as  a  single-source  US  Army  headquarters  for 
all  matters  of  policy,  organization,  equipment,  tactics,  and 
techniques  relating  to  airborne  forces. 

The  primary  mission  of  serving  as  an  advisory  staff 
group  is  one  that  is  currently  not  being  filled  by  any 
agency  of  the  US  Army.  Besides  the  obvious  advantage  of 
insuring  theater-level  plans  for  the  use  of  airborne  forces 
are  technically  practical  and  tactically  and  operationally 
sound,  the  frequent  contact  between  the  members  of  the 
Airborne  Center  and  the  commands  under  which  airborne  forces 
might  serve  would  assist  in  overcoming  the  de  facto 
isolation  of  the  airborne  community  that  Tugwell  described. 
Rather  than  being  viewed  as  a  luxury  by  the  operational 
headquarters  under  which  they  would  serve,  airborne  forces 


might  be  more  acceptable  as  vital,  decisive  elements  o-f  the 
theater  commanders  operational  plans. 

The  second  role  of  the  proposed  Airborne  Center  —  a 
single-source  headquarters  for  policy  and  techniques  — 
would  insure  that  the  decisions  regarding  organization, 
equipment,  tactics,  and  techniques  are  aligned  toward 
supporting  the  real-world  plans  for  which  airborne  forces 
are  earmarked.  Responsibility  for  airborne  doctrine, 
training,  safety,  standardization,  evaluation,  and  research 
and  development  is  currently  widely  dispersed  throughout  the 
US  Army.  For  example,  the  US  Army  Transportation  School 
currently  has  proponency  for  air  movement  training,  the 
Quartermaster  School  trains  riggers,  the  Infantry  School  has 
respons i bi 1 i ty  for  basic  airborne  and  pathfinder  training, 
the  Air  Drop  Laboratories  of  Natick  Laboratories  is 
responsible  for  implementation  of  changes  to  equipment  and 
maintenance  procedures  for  airborne-unique  equipment  and 
other  items  of  equipment  used  in  airborne  operations,  and 
the  Combined  Arms  Center  at  Fort  Leavenworth  is  the  leader 
in  doctrinal  and  force  design  issues  regarding  airborne 
forces.  There  is  no  single  agency  responsible  for 
integrating  the  entire  spectrum  of  airborne  operations,  to 
include  joint  doctrine  and  i n ter-serv i ce  requ i rements. 

The  intent  of  establishing  such  an  agency  is  not  to 
usurp  the  responsibilities  with  respect  to  airborne  matters 
already  vested  in  such  organizations  as  those  discussed 


above.  However,  the  issue  is  too  important  to  allow  petty 
oppositions  based  on  "turf  battles"  between  the  service 
schools,  agencies,  and  host  installations  involved  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  such  a  center.  Compromises 
such  as  the  now  defunct  TRADOC  Airborne/Airlift  Committee 
simply  evade  the  requirement. 

The  second  category  of  doctrinal  requirements  for 
the  future  employment  of  airborne  forces,  a  common  effort  in 
developing  workable  practices  within  the  joint  arena,  might 
also  be  realized  under  the  auspices  of  the  proposed  Airborne 
Center.  Since  the  majority  of  the  joint  doctrinal, 
technical,  and  tactical  issues  involve  the  US  Air  Force,  it 
seems  logical  that  a  single  US  Army  agency  could  best 
accomplish  the  required  coordination.  The  following  is  a 
short  summary  of  a  few  of  the  joint  issues  that  require 
mutual  US  Army/US  Air  Force  solutions: 

(1)  Troop  carrier  aircraft  tactics,  to  include  the  size 
and  types  of  formations  used,  must  be  re-evaluated.  The 
sight  of  an  airborne  infantry  brigade  being  delivered  by  182 
C-141B  aircraft  on  one  drop  zone,  flying  in  a  standard, 
offset  trail  formation,  would  indeed  be  an  impressive 
sight.8  It  is  doubtful,  however,  that  such  a  long 
"skytrain"  could  survive  in  any  but  the  most  permissive  air 
defense  environment.  A  variety  of  al ternate  formations, 
other  than  the  offset  trail,  must  be  developed  in  order  to 
allow  sizeable  airborne  drops  to  occur  using  small,  dense 


aircraft  formations  in  a  variety  of  enemy,  terrain,  and 
weather  conditions.  Ine  ste<  eotype  of  the  rectangular  drop 
zone,  with  all  delivery  aircraft  appro«-hing  from  one 
direction  at  one  altitude,  must  also  be  re-considered 
(except  for  the  most  benign  combat  environments).  One 
alternative  is  the  concept  of  a  circular  drop  zone  over 
which  delivery  aircraft  pass  from  many  directions  (and 
perhaps  at  several  altitudes)  with  only  minimal  time 
differences  between  the  arrivals  of  the  separate  aircraft 
formations.  Regardless  of  the  tactics  and  techniques 
developed,  the  most  important  point  is  that  the  aircraft 
crews  must  be  well-trained  in  a  variety  of  techniques  and 
formations.  Likewise,  the  paratroopers  must  be  accustomed 
to  being  delivered  in  a  variety  of  situations,  including 
dense  aircraft  formations. 

(2)  The  number  of  airdrop-qualified  aircrews  is  also  a 
matter  of  concern.  To  conduct  the  types  of  airborne 
operations  described  in  Chapter  Four,  the  US  Air  Force  must 
be  able  to  simultaneously  airdrop  more  than  the  one  airborne 
brigade  for  which  it  is  now  tasked  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  to  have  trained  crews.9  The  airborne  force 
required,  in  order  to  be  significant  at  the  operational 
level,  is  more  on  the  order  of  two  divisions.  In  order  to 
fully  provide  for  the  global  flexibility  of  US  airborne 
forces  to  deploy  rapidly  into  a  hostile  area,  the  US  Air 
Force  crews  should  be  fully  air  refueling  and  airdrop 
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qualified,  as  well  as  being  capable  of  low-level  navigation 
in  a  high-threat  environment.  The  aircraft  used  must  be 
fully  Instrument  Flight  Rules  <1FR>  capable  and  possess  an 
all-weather  delivery  capability.  Many  of  these  same 
characteristics  must  be  met  if  i ntra-theater  airlift  is  to 


be  used  to  provide  operational  mobility  to  the  new  "light" 
infantry  divisions. 

<3>  As  the  aging  C-141  and  C-130  aircraft  fleets  begin 
to  reach  the  end  of  their  serviceable  lives  during  the  early 
1990's,  the  US  Air  Force  will  be  forced  to  replace  those 
fleets.  The  C-17,  taking  advantage  of  today's  state  of  the 
art  aircraft  technology,  is  the  current  proposal  as  a 
replacement.  Because  it  is  designed  to  use  relatively 
austere  airfields  and  runways  as  short  as  3000  feet  and  as 
narrow  as  90  feet10,  it  can  significantly  add  to  the 
operational  mobility  of  airborne  forces  and  other  light 
forces.  Such  characteristics  as  minimum  radar  reflectivity, 
"stealth"  technology,  electronic  counter-measures 
capability,  and  workable  counters  to  heat  seeking  missiles 
will  further  enhance  the  role  of  this  proposed  i n tra-theater 
airlift  aircraft.  The  doctrinal,  operational,  and  tactical 
requirements  must  be  fully  considered  when  the  C-17-type 
intra-theater  aircraft  of  the  future  is  developed.  The  US 
Army  airborne  community  should  play  a  leading  role  in  that 
future . 
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(4)  One*  joint  tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures  are 

developed,  constant  joint  tra.ning  must  occur.  Team 

building  between  the  airborne  commander  and  the  troop 

carrier  commander  cannot  be  accomplished  by  simply  briefing 

the  ground  tactical  plan  during  the  aircrew  briefing  before 

a  given  operation.  The  units  involved  in  an  airborne 

operation  (airborne  and  airlift)  must  train  together 

repeatedly.  The  following  quotation  by  a  noted  German 

paratrooper  is  appropros: 

In  former  times  one  would  not  require  a  cavalry 
regiment  to  carry  out  an  attack  when  its  men  had 
only  been  given  a  short  course  in  riding  but  had 
not  been  issued  any  horses  until  the  night 
before  the  attack.11 


Earlier  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Airborne  Center 
concept  might  facilitate  the  joint  Army-Air  Force  resolution 
of  the  issues  that  have  been  presented  here.  The  US  Air 
Force  currently  has  its  Airlift  Center  located  at  Pope  Air 
Force  Base  —  immediately  adjacent  to  Fort  Bragg,  North 
Carolina.  That  agency  accomplishes  for  the  US  Air  Force  the 
functions  proposed  for  the  Airborne  Center.  Merely  locating 
the  Airborne  Center  at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina  would 
facilitate  joint  Army-Air  Force  coordination  on  airborne  and 
airlift  matters.  The  geographic  proximity  of  the  two 


centers  would  constitute  a 


establishment  of  a 


Joint  Airborne  Center. 
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Accomplishment  of  the  two  requirements  addressed 
creation  of  a  broad-based  understanding  of  the 


proper  roles  of  airborne  forces  and  establishment  of  a 
common  Army-Air  Force  effort  in  developing  working  practices 
for  the  future  employment  of  airborne  forces  —  will  serve 
to  exploit  the  potential  of  the  airborne  method.  The 
proposed  Airborne  Center  can  serve  as  an  agent  of  change  as 
it  applies  to  US  Army  airborne  forces  of  the  future.  It  can 
be  an  effective  and  inexpensive  means  of  increasing  the 
fighting  effectiveness  of  airborne  forces  by  providing  a 
focused  direction  for  the  equipment  (weapons)  and  human 
(soldiers)  components  of  American  airborne  forces. 

Sol di ers 


According  to  the  Uass  de  Czege  paradigm,  the 
"soldier"  is  the  basic  element  of  war.  "Soldiers"  includes 
organizations  and  personnel  in  quantitative  and  qualitative 
as  well  as  individual  and  collective  terms.  It  encompasses 
training,  skills,  discipline,  motivation,  and  unit  cohesion 
of  an  army.'2  In  applying  the  paradigm  to  airborne 
forces,  three  aspects  are  key.  They  are  the  organization 
and  strength  of  numbers  of  the  airborne  force,  individual 
and  unit  training  of  paratroopers  and  their  units,  and  the 
selection  of  personnel  to  serve  in  and  lead  airborne  units. 
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In  Analyzing  the  required  organization  and  strength 


of  numbers  of  airborne  force^,  it  is  important  to  Keep  in 
mind  the  types  of  missions  which  airboi->e  -forces  are 
expected  to  perform  in  the  -future.  I-f  airborne  -forces  are 
to  be  used  in  the  roles  outlined  in  the  previous  chapter,  it 
is  hard  to  visualize  them  being  organized  in  less  than 
divisional  formations.  On  the  mid-  to  h i gh- i n tens i ty 
battlefield,  a  single  airborne  brigade  (or  regiment)  will 
not  possess  enough  combat  power  to  carry  out  the  roles 
presented.  In  fact,  for  a  thrust  deep  in  the  enemy's  rear, 
several  airborne  divisions  might  be  required  in  order  to 
make  the  threat  to  the  enemy's  rear  significant.  Should  the 
initial  airborne  assault  be  successful,  we  would  want  to 
possess  the  capabi 1 i ty  to  reinforce  that  success.  Airborne 
forces,  in  addition  to  those  used  in  the  initial  assault, 
are  required.  The  General  Board  of  194 6  addressed  the  issue 
of  the  size  required  for  an  airborne  unit.  Here  are  its 
cone  1 usi ons: 


tr. 
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Required  Strength  in  Personnel  and  Weapons 
.  The  seizure  and  holding  of  an  air-head 
requires  a  force  much  larger  than  a  parachute 
regiment,  even  if  it  be  reinforced.  An  airfield 
sufficiently  large  to  land  modern  transport 
planes. ..is  at  least  a  mile  long.  This  area 
must  be  protected  from  the  direct  fire  of  small 
arms  and,  so  far  as  practical,  from  artillery 
fire.  To  accomplish  this,  hostile  infantry  and 
artillery  must  be  destroyed  or  driven  beyond  the 
range  of  the  landing  zone.  At  the  very  least, 
ground  observation  must  be  denied  the  enemy. 

Even  assuming  that  our  air  force  has  complete 
superiority,  the  dropped  parachute  unit  must 
control  a  minimum  perimeter  of  18  miles,  far  too 
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large  an  area  to  be  covered  by  the  personnel  of 
a  regiment.  Furthermore,  a  parachute  unit  of 
regimental  size,  unless  heavily  reinforced, 
would  not  have  sufficient  weapons  with  which  to 
secure  the  area  described  above.  The  necessary 
reinforcement  would  increase  the  size  of  the 
original  unit  to  about  that  of  a  division. 
However,  even  with  personnel  and  weapons 
identical  to  those  of  a  division,  the  reinforced 
parachute  unit  would  not  have  the  effective  fire 
power  of  a  division.  Such  a  degree  of 
effectiveness  comes  only  after  long  combined 
training,  only  after  each  component  has  become 
familiar  with  all  others  with  which  it 
operates. ' * 


To  maintain  only  airborne  brigades  (or  regiments)  would 
relegate  airborne  forces  to  a  completely  subordinate  role 
for  use  in  minor  operations  only. 

In  a  low-intensity  conflict  environment,  a  single 
airborne  division  may  be  sufficient  to  cope  with  a  given 
conflict.  A  problem  will  arise,  however,  if  more  than  one 
low-intensity  conflict  requiring  the  use  of  airborne  forces 
occurs  simultaneously.  Given  the  strategic  view  of  the 
future  discussed  in  Chapter  Three,  such  a  situation  may  not 
be  unreasonable. 

In  either  case,  the  problems  of  providing  qualified 
airborne  replacements  and/or  reconstituting  parts  of  an 
airborne  division  once  committed  to  any  scenario  would  lead 
one  to  consider  the  need  for  more  than  a  single  airborne 
division  in  the  US  Army  force  structure  in  the  future.  The 
deterrent  value  of  airborne  forces  has  been  discussed 
earlier.  In  order  to  be  credible  as  a  deterrent,  US 
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a.  jorne  force*  must  be  strong  (and  big)  enough  to  execute 
the  full  range  «f  operational  tasks  presented  in  Chapter 
Four.  To  meet  future  needs,  more  than  :ne  airborne  division 
is  required.  The  answer  to  the  question  "How  many?"  will  be 
prov i ded  1 ater . 

The  roles  and  missions  of  airborne  forces  described 
earlier  will  most  often  place  those  forces  in  situations 
where  they  are  acting  independently  from  other  friendly 
ground  forces  and,  because  of  their  relative  lightness, 
their  tactical  and  operational  schemes  will  be  "fire-power 
evasive"  rather  than  "fire-power  intensive."  Although  they 
might  operate  in  highly  compar tmen ted  <  or  "close")  terrain, 
they  cannot  be  satisfied  with  merely  surviving  under  the 
harsh  combat  conditions  into  which  they  will  be  introduced. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  the  missions  they  will  be 
assigned,  they  must  be  proactive  in  carrying  out  those 
missions  in  order  to  fully  support  the  theater  commander's 
operational  plan.  In  addition,  airborne  forces  must  be 
prepared  to  fight  in  a  variety  of  terrain  in  order  to  be 
strategically  versatile.  These  characteristics  of  the 
combat  environments  in  which  they  will  be  expected  to 
operate  demand  extreme  adaptability  in  the  airborne  units, 
the  individual  paratrooper,  and  the  airborne  leader.  This 
adaptability  requirement  impacts  greatly  on  the  individual 
and  unit  training  requirements  for  airborne  forces,  as  well 


as  the  selection  process  for  paratroopers  and  airborne 
1 eaders. 

Edward  Luttwak,  in  his  analysis  of  light  forces  for 
Army  2000,  presented  several  char ac ter i st i cs  of  "context 
adaptable”  (and  therefore  theater-ver sat i 1 e>  light  forces. 
The  training  of  airborne  forces  must  share  those  same 
characteristics.  They  ares 

(1)  Prolonged  initial/individual  training  to  high 
standards.  The  main  subjects  of  initial  training  (after 
basic  training)  are  basic  fieldcraft  or  how  to  behave  in 
different  terrains;  weapons  skills  on  a  variety  of  small 
arms;  set-piece  tactics  instruction  in  order  to  develop  a 
working  “tactical  vocabul ary ; "  and  demanding  physical 
training. 

(2)  Unit  training  in  a  variety  of  different  terrains 
and  circumstances  with  the  goal  of  developing  "tactical 
repertoires."  It  is  this  characteristic  on  which  airborne 
forces  must  key.  A  flexibility  of  tactical  methods  must  be 
achieved  if  airborne  troops  are  to  be  truly  "elite"  forces. 
Over-stressing  one  tactical  capability  (for  example,  the 
Airborne  Anti -Armor  Defense)  at  the  expense  of  all  other 
training  requirements  will  result  in  a  "context-specific" 
force.  For  the  airborne  of  the  future,  there  can  be  no 
single  tactical  "cookbook." 

(3)  Unit  stability  is  required  in  order  to  preserve  the 
highly-trained  manpower  and  to  permit  the  development  of  the 


required  tactical  repertoire  (as  opposed  to  repetition  of 
only  a  few  tactical  tasks) . » • 

The  selection  of  airborne  ptrsu  nel  must  also  be 
keyed  to  the  style  of  warfare  which  airborne  forces  are 
expected  to  execute.  Because  it  will  rou t i ne 1 y  fight 
outnumbered,  often  in  independent,  small-unit  actions  in  the 
enemy's  rear,  the  airborne  unit  must  make  up  for  materiel 
(firepower)  inferiority  by  tactical  ingenuity  and  initiative 
at  the  small-unit  level.  This  requires  a  h i gh 1 y-trai nabl e , 
intelligent  paratrooper  (as  well  as  a  physically  fit  one). 
The  officers  assigned  to  airborne  units  must  be  risk-takers 
who  are  comfortable  with  carrying  out  independent  actions 
under  routinely  austere  circumstances  (such  as  repeatedly 
being  on  the  verge  of  ammunition  exhaustion).1®  In  that 
sense,  airborne  forces  might  be  thought  of  as  the  modern 
counterpart  of  the  Mangoday  of  Genghis  Khan.'® 

"The  parachute  is,  itself,  the  symbol  of  an 
extraordinary  selection  and  testing  process."  This 

is  one  reason  why  airborne  forces  have  long  been  considered 
as  the  elite  forces  of  the  US  Army.  There  are  other 
reasons.  The  high  esprit  of  airborne  units  is  an  indicator 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  more  to  the  airborne  than  mere 
transportation.  The  airborne  j_s  a  state  of  mind.'8 
This  aspect  of  airborne  forces  should  not  go  untapped  as  the 
US  Army  endeavors  to  develop  several  "light"  infantry 
divisions  —  divisions  which  are  intended  to  be  America's 


new  breed  of  general  purpose,  elite  forces.  The  proven 
value  of  basic  airborne  training  as  a  means  of  selecting  and 
testing  highly-motivated  soldiers  should  be  capitalized  upon 
to  maximum  effect  in  the  development  of  those  "light" 
divisions.  "The  ordeal  of  [airborne]  training  [goes]  beyond 
the  mere  mechanics  of  mastering  the  parachute."  19  The 
character-  and  confidence-building  that  occurs  within  a 
young  man  who  completes  airborne  training  goes  with  him  when 
he  joins  his  unit.  "The  presence  of  airborne  troops  in  a 
unit  adds  to  the  strength  of  that  unit,  whether  it  i s  an 
airborne  unit  or  not."  20  The  currently  existing  elite 
qualities  of  airborne  forces  "...should  be  transfused  to 
maximum  effect."  21  Consideration  should  be  given  to 
making  each  of  the  new  US  Army  "light"  divisions  airborne 
divisions.  The  morale  effects  discussed  above  are  alone 
justification  for  the  minimal  costs  incurred.  By  making 
those  "light"  divisions  airborne,  sufficient  airborne  forces 
would  be  created  to  carry  out  the  operational  schemes 
discussed  in  the  previous  chapter  of  this  analysis. 22 


Me apons 

For  the  purposes  of  this  analysis  "weapons"  includes 
all  of  the  materiel  of  war  —  whether  combat,  combat 
support,  or  combat  service  support.  In  this  discussion  of 
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the  materiel  requirements  for  airborne  forces,  the  role  of 


technology  should  be  addressed  at  the  beginning.  Simply 
put,  “New  technology  by  itself  cannot  w:n  battles  or 
campaigns."  23  Like  the  US  Army  as  a  whole,  airborne 
forces  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  impact  of  new 
technologies  of  war  and  should  anticipate  technological 
change.  However,  they  should  insure  that  the  new 


technologies  they  adopt  are  in  harmony  with  both  the 
"doctrine"  and  the  "soldiers"  elements  of  the  airborne 
triad.  The  balance  among  the  three  elements,  as  well  as 
within  each  element,  must  be  appropriate  to  the  time, 
environmental  circumstances,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
airborne  forces  are  to  be  put. 

As  new  tools  of  battle  are  introduced  to  the 
airborne  battlefield  at  a  quickening  pace,  we  should  be 
careful  of  two  things.  The  first  is  not  to  overwhelm  the 
paratroopers  with  modern  gadgets  faster  than  they  and  their 
leaders  can  assimilate  those  gadgets  into  their  tactical 
repertoi res. 

The  second  concern  is  that  we  must  avoid  physically 
overloading  the  paratrooper.  This  applies  to  the  larger 
subject  of  equipping  the  new  "light"  divisions  as  well.  We 
cannot  afford  to  take  a  "bargain  basement"  approach  to 
equipping  those  forces.  To  load  our  light  forces  down  with 
bulky  equipment  originally  designed  for  our  "heavy" 
mechanized  forces  ("hand-me-downs")  is  to  defeat  those  light 
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■forces  before  they  enter  battle.  Along  with  the  commitment 
of  establishing  light  forces  <to  include  airborne  forces) 
must  go  a  commitment  toward  equipping  those  forces  with 
light,  easily  transported,  technologically  advanced  mater i el 
specifically  designed  for  them.  In  this  way  the  US  Army  can 
avoid  the  pitfall  John  English  warned  of  in  his  book  A 
Perspective  on  Infantry  when  he  said,  "It  is  highly 
unlikely,  however,  that  a  lean  and  hard  marching  infantryman 
can  spring  fully  armed  and  ready  from  an  army  that  is 
elsewhere  rolling  in  fat."  25 

Later  we  will  discuss  ways  of  assisting  the 
paratrooper  in  moving  his  implements  of  war  about  the 
battlefield.  Lie  should  remember,  however,  that  the  airborne 
soldier  in  the  end  fights  with  what  he  carries  on  his  back. 
To  avoid  a  fixation  on  technology  and  weapons,  a  clear 
notion  about  future  roles  and  missions  of  airborne  forces, 
as  well  as  a  forward-looking  doctrine,  must  be  kept  in 
mind.*5 

To  address  all  the  individual  pieces  of  equipment 
required  by  airborne  forces  of  the  future  would  only  result 
in  a  laundry  list.25  This  author  has  chosen  to  limit 
the  scope  of  the  "weapons"  element  to  those  items  which  are 
crucial  in  providing  airborne  forces  the  ability  to  carry 
out  the  roles  and  missions  described  for  them  in  Chapter 
Four.  Those  items  can  be  categorized  into  three  major 
headings:  the  airborne  insertion  itself,  ground  actions 
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after  the  insertion,  and  logistical  support  to  the  airborne 
force . 

The  subject  of  the  airborne  insertion  was  addressed 
briefly  during  the  discussion  of  joint  Army-Air  Force 
matters,  particularly  that  part  dealing  with  the  C-17-type 
aircraft  of  the  future.  That  discussion  addressed  the 
often-cited  objection  to  airborne  operations  of  enemy  air 
defenses  by  providing  one  possible  solution.  There  are 
other  shortcomings  to  current  airborne  insertion  techniques 
that  must  be  dealt  with.  These  are  the  vulnerability  of  the 
individual  paratrooper  to  ground  fire  during  descent  and  the 
reorganization  and  assembly  that  must  occur  on  the  drop  zone 
after  the  airdrop.  Such  techniques  as  the  night  drop  and 
the  drop  during  adverse  weather  conditions  serve  to  decrease 
the  former  while  increasing  the  latter.  There  are  two  ways 
of  solving  these  problems.  The  first,  which  the  airborne 
community  is  already  undertaking,  is  the  development  of 
low-altitude,  fast-opening  parachutes  for  equipment  as  well 
as  the  paratrooper.  In  addition  to  requiring  less  time  in 
the  air  subject  to  receiving  hostile  ground  fire,  the 
dispersion  of  the  airborne  force  on  the  drop  zone  is  also 
reduced.  This  is  the  conservative,  evolutionary  approach 
that  accepts  little  change  in  the  traditional,  established 
techniques  of  airborne  insertions  in  the  future. 

There  is  an  alternative.  In  a  1965  Military  Review 
article  entitled  "Airborne:  The  Tired  Revolution," 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Frank  B.  Case  presented  a  capsule  drop 
concept  -for  airborne  operations  in  which  squads  or  platoons 
—  with  their  crew-served  weapons,  communication  equipment, 
ammunition,  and  other  essential  supplies  and  equipment  — 
would  be  dropped  together  in  containers.  His  description  of 
the  concept  was: 

For  the  best  performance,  the  capsule  should 
be  pressurized  to  permit  very  high  altitude 
drops.  It  should  be  built  so  that  it  could  be 
released  from  an  aircraft  going  at  full  speed, 
and  the  capsule  should  have  mechanisms  which 
permit  a  high  rate  of  descent  initially  with 
late  deceleration  at  low  altitudes.  It  should 
also  be  equipped  with  glide  devices,  which  can 
operate  under  remote  or  self-control,  so  that 
pinpoint  delivery  over  long  drop  radii  can  be 
achieved. 

...As  they  touched  down,  platoon  combat 
teams  would  become  operational  at  once, 
organized  and  fully  equipped  to  fight. 2 7 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Case  admitted  that  his  idea  could  only  be 
implemented  in  a  crude  way  j_n  1 965  .  However,  that  is 
not  the  case  today.  It  will  become  even  more  feasible  in 
the  1990's.  By  coupling  the  1983  technologies  that  allow 
the  US  space  vehicle  Chal 1 enoer  to  return  from  space  to 
the  guidance  system  technologies  of  the  cruise  missile,  the 
concept  presented  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Case  could  become 
real i ty  before  the  1990's.  The  benefits  of  such  an 
insertion  capability  would  be  multiple.  Again,  quoting 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Case: 

The  drop  capsule  concept  would  eliminate  the 
need  for  close  formations  of  transports  at  low 
altitudes  and  low  speeds  during  the  drop  process 


and,  as  a  result,  would  reduce  aircraft 
vulnerability  to  enemy  air  defenses.  It  would 
eliminate  the  sound  signature  and  reduce  the 
sight  signature  at  the  drop  zone,  lessen  the 
injury  hazard  to  men  during  the  drop 
substantially  eliminate  the  postdrop 
reorganization  period,  and  go  far  toward 
eliminating  the  need  for  postdrop  logistic 
suppor  t . 28 

Once  inserted,  the  airborne  force  must  be  capable  of 
executing  the  operational  mission  for  which  it  was 
committed.  Remembering  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest's  adage  of 
"getting  there  firstest  with  the  mostest,"  the  airborne 
force  must  be  capable  of  conducting  offensive,  proactive, 
mobile  actions  against  the  enemy.  Putting  it  another  way, 
“Staying  on  the  battlefield  is  just  as  important  as  getting 
to  it  on  time."  28  For  some  scenarios,  such  as  the 
European  scenarios  presented  in  Chapter  Four  in  which 
airborne  forces  are  employed  in  dense  terrain,  foot  mobility 
may  provide  the  relative  mobility  advantage  needed.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  operational  intent  were  for  the  airborne 
force  to  "...fly  over  the  enemy  lines  and  bore  a  hole 
through  from  the  far  side,”  30  additional  ground 
mobility  might  be  required.  For  other  scenarios,  such  as 
the  CENTCQM  scenario  in  which  an  airborne  force  was 
committed  to  the  rear  of  an  advancing  Soviet  tank  column  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  area,  foot  mobility  would  also  not  be 
sufficient.  According  to  Lieutenant  General  (Retired)  James 
Hollingsworth's  analysis  of  a  similar  scenario,  "Foot 
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mobility  is  simply  not  adequate  to  cope  with  the  mechanized 
mobility  of  Soviet  forces."  3*  The  point  to  be  made 
from  this  discussion  is  that  since  airborne  forces  will  be 
called  upon  to  execute  a  variety  of  tactical  missions  <"a 
tactical  repertoire")  in  a  variety  of  strategic  and 
operational  settings,  their  equipment  < to  include  ground 
mobility)  must  also  be  flexible.  It  requires  a  variety  of 
equipment  "sets"  which  can  be  used  (or  not  used)  depending 
upon  the  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  environment 
into  which  the  airborne  force  is  being  committed.32 

Two  major  classes  of  ground  mobility  for  airborne 
forces  are  apparent.  The  first  would  provide  transportation 
only.  A  small,  airdroppable,  all-terrain  vehicle  capable  of 
pulling  a  light-weight  trailer  on  which  the  airborne  squad 
would  ride  is  one  approach  (A  three-wheel  motorcycle  pulling 
a  simple  wagon-type  trailer  might  fill  the  bill  here). 
Another  alternative  might  make  use  of  the  airdrop  capsule 
itself  as  a  vehicle  capable  of  carrying  men,  automatic 
weapons,  ammunition,  water,  and  food  rapidly  from  the  drop 
zone  to  the  initial  assault  objectives.  Great  speed  would 
not  be  required  —  25  miles  per  hour  on  roads  would  provide 
a  sufficient  "operational  mobility"  for  the  airborne  force 
to  carry  out  its  mission.  A  key  characteristic  of  such  a 
vehicle  would  be  that  it  is  disposable  if  the  tactical 
situation  required  (and  therefore  inexpensive).  Otherwise 
it  would  become  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset  when  the 


“fire-power  evasive"  tactical  style  required  its 
abandonment . 


The  second  class  of  ground  mobi'ity  for  airborne 
forces  would  provide  a  capability  beyond  mere 
transportation.  Vehicles  such  as  Light  Armored  Vehicles 
(LAV)  and  the  Mobile  Protected  Weapons  System  (MPWS) ,  with 
its  long-range  antitank  gun,  that  the  US  Marine  Corps  have 
explored  may  be  appropriate  for  airborne  forces  in  some 
si tuat i ons. **  The  14-ton,  two-man,  light  tank  carrying 
a  75-mm  cannon  built  by  the  AAI  Corporation  may  be 
applicable  to  certain  scenarios.  The  specifications  of  the 
vehicles  are  not  crucial  to  this  discussion.  What  is 
important  is  that  the  operational  concept  of  airborne  forces 
being  an  offensively-oriented,  proactive  element  on  the 
battlefield  of  the  future  be  provided  for. 

The  final  category  of  the  "weapons"  element  is 
logistical  support  for  the  airborne  force.  An  analysis  of 
logistical  requirements  reveals  two  levels  of  support.  The 
most  obvious  is  the  support  requirement  at  the  tactical  and 
operational  levels.  In  keeping  with  the  operational 
concepts  previously  described,  the  logistical  systems 
supporting  airborne  forces  must  be  highly  flexible  and 
opportunistic  in  nature.  It  must  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  "push"  logistic  support  to  the  combat  units. 
One  reason  for  this  is  the  air-dependent  nature  of  airborne 
forces.  A  "pull"  system  charac ter i st i c  of  a 
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linear/positional  schema  of  combat  will  not  meet  the  needs 
of  an  airborne  force  operating  proactively  in  the  enemy's 


rear.  To  survive  in  such  an  environment,  airborne  units 
will  operate  from  non-permanent,  mobile  "bases"  that  are 
located  as  much  on  terrain  considerations  as  on  logistical 
efficiency  considerations.34 

The  second  level  of  logistical  support  required  for 
the  employment  of  airborne  forces  is  that  of  the  national 
<or  strategic)  level.  Airborne  forces  are  not  unique  in 
this  respect.  In  order  for  US  military  forces  to  be 
successful  on  the  future  battlefield,  the  national 
industrial  and  mobilization  capability  must  be  directed 
toward  supporting  those  forces.  A  detailed  discussion  of 
this  issue  lies  outside  the  province  of  this  paper,  however, 
it  is  an  issue  that  significantly  impacts  on  the  future 
employment  of  airborne  forces  regardless  of  the  scenario. 


The  Paradiom  Revisited 

This  chapter  has  presented  an  analysis  of  the  future 
requirements  for  the  use  of  airborne  forces  using  a  paradigm 
containing  three  elements  —  doctrine,  soldiers,  and 
weapons.  Each  element  can,  and  should,  be  discussed  at 
length  in  subsequent  analyses  of  the  uses  of  airborne 


forces.  The  mein  thrust  of  this  chapter  has  been  to  stress 
the  importance  of  the  balance  among  the  three  elements  of 
the  triad.  By  achieving  a  harmony  between  new  technologies 
(weapons)  to  time  proven  ideas  about  combat  (doctrine)  and 
flexible  organizations  of  capable  and  well-trained  men 
(soldiers),  United  States  Army  airborne  forces  can  be  an 
effective  fighting  force  capable  of  producing  operationally 
significant  battlefield  victories  out  of  proportion  to  their 
size. 
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strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  environments  of  warfare 
change  with  an  increasing  speed,  airborne  forces  must  adapt 
equally  as  fast.  Only  by  doing  so  can  those  forces  remain 
viable  instruments  of  violence — able  to  apply  a  full  range 
of  combat  power  designed  to  cripple  and  destroy  enemy 
battlefield  capabilities — throughout  the  entire  spectrum  of 
conf 1 i ct . 

Future  Roles 

Adherence  to  the  use  of  airborne  forces  merely  for 
the  sake  of  using  airborne  forces  cannot  be  justified. 
However,  there  are  many  roles  and  missions  which  airborne 
forces  can  perform  during  the  target  period  of  this  analysis 
0990-2000).  A  brief  summary  of  those  roles  and  missions 
foil ows. 

Strategi cal  1 y ,  airborne  forces  are  capable  of 
fulfilling  the  foil  owing  roles  and  missions: 

♦  Respond  to  Soviet  <and  Soviet  proxy)  threats  to  US 
national  interests  on  the  margins  of  Europe/NATO. 

+  Continue  to  act  as  a  "fire-brigade"  in  lesser  developed 
areas  of  the  world  (for  example,  peace-keeping  missions, 
evacuation  of  US  nationals,  and  so  on). 

♦  Conduct  coup  de  main  operations  such  as  the  Libyan 
scenarion  of  Chapter  Four. 

+  Seize  and  secure  forward  operating  bases  in  support  of 
US  world-wide  military  contingency  operations. 
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+  Control  critical  land  areas  of  significant 
geo-strategic  importance. 

+  Act  as  a  strategic  reserve  capable  o-f  providing  a 
decisive  military  advantage  when  committed. 

+  Demonstrate  US  national  resolve  as  a  deterrent  to 
mi  1  i  tary  con-f  1  i  ct . 

Operationally,  airborne  forces  should  not  be  limited 
only  to  employment  in  CENTCOM-re 1 ated  scenarios.  The 
operational  concepts  contained  in  the  newest  doctrinal 
flagship  manual,  Field  Manual  100-5,  Qperat i ons  ,  offer  the 
potential  for  proactive,  offensive  roles  for  airborne  forces 
that  can  significantly  (and  perhaps  decisively)  contribute 
to  the  success  of  the  operational  plan  within  a  theater  of 
war.  In  addition  to  providing  a  forced-entry  capability  in 
Southwest  Asia,  airborne  forces  can  be  used  in  the  following 
ways: 

♦  In  mid-  to  high-intensity  conflicts,  to  strike  deep  in 
the  enemy's  rear  to  interdict  enemy  reserves,  to  delay  and 
disrupt  second-echelon  forces,  to  disrupt  enemy  command  and 
control  facilities,  to  deny  the  enemy  the  undisrupted  use  of 
his  lines  of  communication  and  logistic  facilities,  to 
destroy  enemy  nuclear  delivery  and  storage  sites,  and  to 
attack  enemy  defensive  positions  or  offensive  formations 
from  their  own  rear. 
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♦  A*  a  spearhead  o f  a  vertical  envelopment  using  other 
light*  air-landed  forces  which  the  US  Army  is  currently 


adding  to  its  -force  structure. 

Tactically,  airborne  forces  can  be  used  to 
accomplish  many  of  the  same  missions  which  they  were 
assigned  during  World  War  II.  In  addition,  the  following 
tactical  missions  can  be  accomplished  by  airborne  forces  in 
the  future: 

+  Support  the  local  tactical  battle  by  attacking  multiple 
objectives  using  multiple,  small  drop  zones  in  the  *near 
rear*  of  the  enemy  force. 

♦  Contribute  to  the  tactical  battle  by  being  inserted 
into  mountainous  and  heavily  wooded  areas  (using  small  drop 
zones)  and  operating  out  of  mobile  operating  bases  in  those 

areas. 

♦  Conduct  long-range  reconnaissance,  sabotage,  assault 
raids,  and  pre-emptive  seizure  of  Key  locations  such  as 
bridges,  fording  sites,  airstrips,  and  mountain  passes  in 
support  of  tactical  engagements. 

Arguments  Aoainst  the  Future  Use  of  Airborne  Forces 

Arguments  against  the  employment  of  airborne  forces 
fall  into  three  major  categories.  They  are:  (1)  Modern  air 
defense  weaponry,  <2>  The  number  of  airlift  aircraft 
required  to  deploy  an  airborne  force,  and  (3)  The  reduced 
fire-power  capability  of  airborne  forces  caused  by  their 
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relative  “lightness."  Those  problems  should  not  be 
overlooked,  but  neither  shou'.d  they  be  accepted  without 
question  as  precluding  the  'future  use  uc  airborne  -forces. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  Three  that  every 
nation  o-f  the  world  (to  include  the  lesser-developed 
countries)  will  have  entered  the  missile  age  by  the  1990's. 
This  includes  the  possession  of  modern  air  defense  weaponry. 
Wh  i 1 e  this  will  impact  significantly  on  future  airborne 
methods  and  techniques,  it  will  not  preclude  airborne  forces 
from  being  employed  —  even  in  mid-  to  h i gh- i n tensi ty 
environments.  As  surface-to-air  weapons  have  proliferated, 
technology  and  techniques  to  counter  those  weapons  have  also 
progressed.  By  properly  massing  his  assets,  the  operational 
commander  can  effectively  suppress  enemy  air  defenses  in 
order  to  employ  airborne  forces  as  part  of  his  operational 
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The  number  of  airlift  aircraft  currently  required  to 


strategically  deploy  an  airborne  force  is  often  cited  as  a 
reason  for  not  using  airborne  forces.  The  numbers  most 
often  cited,  however,  are  those  required  to  move  a  "heavy" 
airborne  brigade  or  airborne  division.  The  fact  is  that  the 
airborne  commander  tailors  his  force,  based  on  the  specific 
mission  and  enemy  situation  he  will  face.  This  normally 
results  in  significant  reductions  in  the  number  of  aircraft 
required  to  deploy  the  tailored  force.  If  large  nirborn* 
operations  against  deep  operational  objectives  are 


considered  in  the  future,  airlift  requirements  will 
increase.  But  airlift  requirements  will  rise  anyway  in 
support  of  the  additional  “light"  divisions  being  added  to 
the  US  Army  force  structure.  Once  those  light  divisions 
have  been  strategically  deployed  <by  air),  they  will  require 
i n tra-theater  airlift  support  in  order  to  achieve 
“operational  mobility*  within  the  theater  of  operations. 
Those  same  intra-theater  airlift  aircraft  will  also  be 
available  to  conduct  deep,  operat i onal 1 y-si gn i f i cant 
airborne  operations. 

Finally,  airborne  forces  are  not  as  fire-power 
capable  as  heavier  tank  and  mechanized  forces.  That  is  a 
given  as  a  result  of  their  design  for  strategic 
deployability.  The  solution  is  to  use  them  in  ways  in  which 
their  lightness  is  an  advantage  rather  than  a  disadvantage. 
Specific  missions  were  outlined  in  Chapter  Four. 

Prescriptive  Requirements  For  the  Future 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  arguments  against  the  use 
of  airborne  forces  outlined  above  must  be  considered  when 
assigning  missions  to  those  forces.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
prescriptive  measures  pointed  out  in  Chapter  Five  can  limit 
<if  not  eliminate)  many  of  those  problems  in  the  future.  To 
summarize  using  the  paradigm  of  Chapter  Five,  those  measures 


Doc  tr i ne  s 

+  Provide  a  vehicle  f or  creating  a  broad-based 
understanding  of  the  ideas  and  practice.'  associated  with  the 
use  o-f  airborne  -forces  within  the  US  Army  and  the  unified 
and  specified  commands  by  establishing  an  Airborne  Center. 

+  Accomodate  a  common  effort  with  the  US  Air  Force  in 
developing  working  practices  for  the  employment  of  airborne 
forces. 

+  Establish  a  single-source  US  Army  headquarters  for 
all  matters  of  policy,  organization,  equipment,  tactics,  and 
techniques  relating  to  airborne  forces  —  a  US  Army  Airborne 
Center . 

Soldiers  : 

+  Continue  di v i si onal -si ze  airborne  formations 
(versus  brigade  or  regiments)  in  the  US  Army  force 
structure . 

+  Expand  the  airborne  force  structure  to  allow 
airborne  forces  to  execute  the  full  range  of  operational 
tasks  presented  in  this  analysis  (Chapter  Four). 

+  Develop  a  "tactical  repertoire*  capability  for 
airborne  forces  through  intensive  training,  unit  stability, 
and  strenuous  selection  criteria  for  airborne  soldiers  and 
1 eaders. 

♦  Consider  making  each  of  the  new  US  Army  "light" 
divisions  airborne  divisions. 
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Weapons  s 

+  Equip  airborne  -forces  with  materiel  spec  i  -f  i  cal  1  y 
designed  -for  those  -forces  (light,  easily  transported,  and 
l ogi st i cal  1 y  supportable). 

+  Investigate  the  technology  required  to  bring  into 
reality  the  "capsule  drop"  concept  described  in  Chapter 


Five, 


+  Provide  airborne  -forces  with  light  tactical 


mobility  to  allow  them  to  execute  proactive,  offensive 
missions  once  on  the  ground. 

♦  Provide  flexible  logistical  support  to  airborne 
forces,  both  at  the  tactical  and  national  levels,  to  allow 
them  to  carry  out  the  missions  outlined  above. 

By  fulfilling  the  "doctrine,"  "soldiers,"  and 
"weapons"  requirements  pointed  out  above,  the  US  Army  can 
insure  that  airborne  forces  can  get  the  job  done  once  on  the 
ground  —  thereby  meeting  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest's  adage  of 
not  only  "getting  there  firstest,"  but  also  arriving  "with 
the  mostest"  at  the  operational  and  tactical  levels  of  war. 


Conclusion 

The  US  Army  recognizes  Cl ausewi tz's  dictum  that  "War 
is  simply  the  continuation  of  policy  by  other  means."  1 
For  the  US  Army,  as  an  instrument  of  victory,  this  equates 
to  the  control  of  land  in  support  of  the  political  goals  of 
the  nation.2  By  capitalizing  on  the  future  capabilities 


m 


of  its  airborne  forces,  the  US  Army  can  increase  its 
effectiveness  in  carrying  ou  <:  its  important  and  unique 
function  —  serving  as  the  national  instrument  of  land 
power.  Airborne  forces  can  make  a  direct  and  essential 
contribution  to  the  achievement  of  victory  on  land.  By 
taking  the  actions  outlined  in  this  analysis,  US  Army 
airborne  forces  can  effectively  serve  as  an  instrument  of 
national  security  during  the  period  1990-2000. 


FOOTNOTES 

1  Karl  von  Clausewitz,  On  War  ,  ed.  and  trans.  Michael 
Howard  and  Peter  Paret  (Princeton,  N J s  Princeton  University 
Press,  1976) ,  p .  7 . 

2  According  to  the  -first  dra-ft  o-f  Chapter  I,  "Land 
Power  and  the  Nature  o-f  War,"  for  the  revised  Field  Manual 
100-1,  The  Army  (dated  February  1984),  the  fundamental 
nature  of  the  US  Army  is  defined  in  terms  of  three  tenets  - 
as  an  instrument  of  the  will  of  the  American  people,  as  an 
instrument  of  violence,  and  as  an  instrument  of  victory. 
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